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THE GREAT HOTEL QUESTION, 

IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I, 

Horen nuisance, Mr. Albert Smith calls it, 
discoursing of English hostelries. But I say, 
Question, thinking the point moot. 

There are not many men so thoroughly 
well qualified and entitled as Mr. Albert 
Smith is to advance an opinion (and in 
a cathedral manner, too) upon the three 
subjects obviously evolved from the Great 
Hotel Question ; namely,— travelling, com- 
fort, and cheapness. 


As a traveller, Mr. 
Smith must be intimately acquainted with 
every considerable hotel in Europe; from 
Misséris, at Constantinople, to the Hdtel de 
Londres, at Chamounix, which last apper- 
tains to him of course in fee, and of right as 
an appanage to his kingdom of Mont Blanc. 
It is evel? possible that one or two queens’ 
messengers, a few commercial travellers, and 


the gentleman arrayed in the robe of ice, and 
crowned, long ago, with the diadem of snow, in 
the way of mere mileage ; but it would be difli- 
cult to find any rolling stone that has gathered 
so much instructive and amusing moss as Mr, 
Albert Smith. His polyglot vocabulary of 
hotel signs must be of a nature to drive 
a countess’s courier to despair ; and his pass- 
port must be viséd and réviséd, till not a 
square inch of the original blank paper re- 
mains. 

Of the second subject—travelling—I would 
conceive him to be as excellent a judge as 
Mr. Clark, in his watchbox is, of the per- 
formances of the long-legged “cracks” at 
Newmarket, if we may take as evidence the 
Albertian conversion of the Mont Blanc 
room, at the Egyptian Hall (that former 
unsightly home for living skeletons, Hot- 
tentot Venuses, and Tom Thumb dwarfs) 
into the snuggest and most elegant apart- 
ment, replete with appliances for seeing, hear- 
ing, and enjoying a pleasant and rational 
entertainment. As for cheapness, who does 
not recollect Mr. Albert Smith’s lively Remi- 
niscences of a Cheap Tour? I forget how 
much he went to Milan and back for; but 
the sum total was something astounding in 
the annals of fiscal moderation. I remember, 


however, one passage, in which tact and 
generalship were admirably displayed. Jour- 
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an occasional sketching correspondent of the é 
Illustrated London News may have surpassed | plum in the pasty’s doughy depths, could not 
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neying through Switzerland—unless 1 am 
mistaken—a halt took place, and the ma- 
jority of the travellers adjourned to dine 
at the table-d’héte. Now, this Mr. Albert 
Smith knew or surmised to be indifferent 
in quality, and extravagant in price. What 
did he do? Why, instead of dining at the 
hotel, he went out and bought a pie and a 
| bottle of wine; and, while his companions 
were disbursing their five or six francs for 
a bad and dear dinner, he was enjoying his 
simple but succulent repast in view of the 
most delightful scenery in Europe. There isa 
profundity of viatorial experience and know- 
ledge of the world in this performance that 
calls to my remembrance the act of another 
sage; who, eschewing the expensive bill of 
‘fare of some medieval banquet, retired into 


| a corner,—likewise with a pie,—and being 


jrewarded for his abstinence and savoir- 


vivre, with the discovery of a rich and rare 


refrain from an expression of self-gratulation. 
Need I mention the lamented name of 
Horner ? 

But one cannot always dine on a meat-pie, 
especially in London streets, nor sleep on an 
iceberg : we must have hotels, hotel dinners 
and beds ; and, seriously, this paper owes its 
composition to the perusal of a very succinct 
and sensible pamphlet on “English Hotels, 
and their Abuses” by the kindly and keenly 
observant writer to whom I have just made 
allusion. 

What is an hotel? I don’t mean in the 
Dictionary sense of the word: Ignoramus 
can tell me that without book (what a 
magnificent Dictionary all that Ignoramus 
knows, and all that he doesn’t know, would 
make!) but what is an hotel in this year 
of grace, civilisation and perfection? What 
is it like—this mansion of mine, where I (and 
Mr. Albert Smith) expect to take mine ease, 
without having my pocket picked ;—the place 
where, the poet tells us, the traveller often 
finds his warmest welcome ; where I have to 
sleep, and eat, and drink, and pay, and be re- 
ceived by landlords, and “yes-sired” by waiters 
till the railway of life issues no more time-bills 





and the terminus is gained? To what degree 
of perfection have we—ceaselessly rushing 
about the world, ceaselessly writtng letters to 
the Times, ceaselessly adopting new systems, 
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ceaselessly clamouring for comfort and cheap- 
ness—been able to bring the establishment 
in which we pass so large a portion of our 
restless lives. What is an hotel in eighteen 
hundred and fifty-six ? 

The hotel in Paris, what is that like? I 
think it is a huge barrack of a place, no 
one knows exactly how many storeys high ; 
because no one knows where the servants 
and waiters sleep; their beds being always 
some flights above the loftiest occupied 
by any of the lodgers: far, far above the 
cinquiéme. If ever you pass the palace 
of the Tuileries by night, and watch 
the lights glimmering from little casements 
one above another—still ascending, corus- 
cating the slated roof, mingling with the 
chimney-pots, and at last shouldering the 
stars in the sky almost, and winking at them 
as if in companionship—you will be able to 
form an idea of the number of storeys a 
first-class Paris hotel consists of. It must 
be more crowded than a palace (though 
occupying less space), since it frequently 
lodges a king or two on the first-floor, a sove- 
reign duke on the second, and a Kamschatkan 
ambassador on the ground-floor, all with their 
respective suites; and, in addition to the 
regular hotel-lodgers fugacious and perma- 
nent, the hairdresser, the tailor, and the 
boot-maker, who are announced to have their 
place of business dans l’hétel. The building 
includes, of course, a vaste jardin, a spacious 
court-yard, coach-houses and stables for the 
carriages and studs of the wandering English 
nobility ; a suite of apartments for the land- 
lord and his family; a smaller set for that 
dweller on the threshold, the lodge-keeper 
and his family ; a long range of kitchens and 
offices; the public saloon for table-d’hdétes 
(always advertised as the biggest in Paris), 


and, indispensably, a complete hummums or | 
pile of buildings devoted to hot and cold| 


baths. 

All this is in a narrow street with no 
perceptible frontage, and hemmed in by tall 
houses, always threatening to topple over, 
always being pulled down by the authorities, 
and always, of course, Pour cause de pro- 
longation de la Rue de Rivoli. The vast 
garden is hemmed in by other tall houses ; the 
hot and cold baths have an entrance in an 
alley, seemingly half-a-dozen streets off ; and, 
when you have walked a few hundred yards 
in another direction, and turned to the right 
and the left, and think you are on your way 
to the Seine, you look up, and see a great 
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cases, which the chamberman breaks with the 
handle of his feather-broom, and you are 
charged a hundred francs in the bill, for not 
breaking)—the number of clocks, I say, is 
simply incalculable ; because every apartment, 
from the drawing-room of the Kamschatkan 
ambassador on the ground-floor, to the undis- 
coverable sky-parlours in the roof, occupied 
by the scullions and floor-polishers, has its 
clock on the mantelpiece. None of these 
clocks keep any time, save their own ; which 
is a distracting,’ inconsistent, and hideous 
mockery of chronology. They make unearthly 
noises in the night season ; sometimes as if 
they had swollen tonsils, sometimes as 
though they were possessed by demons in 
their inner works. Invariably—at unseason- 
able times when you are in bed, and falling in 
or out of a refreshing sleep—the door is 
opened to give entrance to an unexpressive 
man in a black velvet cap, who scrutinises you 
with a half complimentary expression, as if you 
were a new-found acquaintance ;: half dispa- 
ragingly—as if he were a broker come to take 
stock of your personal effects; but, on the 
whole, authoritatively, as if he knew that you 
owed or must owe him money, and he had 
your comfort and your luggage in his hands. 
This individual, armed with a great iron in- 
strument of torture, proceeds to wind up 
the clock ; which doesn’t seem to like the 
| operation at all, and moans piteously ; then 
the mysterious operator shuffles out on his 
carpet-slippers, and the clock goes worse 
than ever; and you catch the next flying 
waiter who brushes past your door ; and, ask- 
ing himwho the clock-torturer is, are told that 
it is Monsieur, by blue! who is a sergeant in 
the national guard, a great frequenter of 
cafés, an ardent speculator on the Bourse, a 
revered authority at dominos, and a complete 
nonentity and cipher standing for zero in 
the house of which he is landlord and pro- 
prietor. 

Yes, he is the landlord: although hitherto 
you have been accustomed to regard as the su- 
preme authority of the establishment, Madame, 
the dressy young matron, in the gold chain 
and ribbons, who sits down-stairs in the rose- 
wooded and pier-glassed bureau, with a white- 
headed grandmother, probably ninety years 
old, on one side, and a blooming jeune personne 
demure, (precisely dressed ; pretty and speech- 
less) on the other,—a young person who 
works interminable crochet, and makes out 
endless bills of indictment against travellers, 
arraigning them for their culpable consump- 





blank wall staring behind a barricade of|tion of wax-candles and _ beetroot-sugar ; 


chimney-pots, and stencilled high up, some- 
where about the seventh heaven, that this 
is the Grand Hétel des Empereurs Chinois ; 
which you thought you had got rid of, but 
which you can’t get rid of, and which follows 
you about and pervades all Paris. 

The number of clocks (all gilt, and with 
pedestals representing groups from the Iliad 
or the Zneid, and all with thin-blown glass 


patiently awaiting the time when she shall be 
claimed by some other clock-winder, domino- 


|loving and café-hunting ; and, with her hun- 
}dred thousand francs of dowry, go to oc- 
|cupy the bureaucratic throne of some other 


hotel. 

French hotel landlords seldom appear to 
you under any other guise than this, They wind 
up your clocks, and you see them no more till 
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you don’t pay your bill; when they pursue | patience, and fuel, and pulling up and down 
you with the rigour of the law, and arrest|a little iron screen, or blower, which has the 
you. I knew one landlord in one of the state- | perversity of five thousand female imps, and 
liest hotels in Paris who deviated from this | sometimes will descend, and more frequently 
rule. He was—no other term more refined, | willsee you at Jericho first—in kindling a di- 
less idiomatic will serve —an out-and-out | minutive, sputtering little blaze, the major 
swell, He had his brougham, from which I| part of which goes up the chimney (and often 
have often seen him stepping at the doors of | sets it on fire), while the remainder deposits a 
expensive restaurants and boulevard shops, | modicum of caloric on the toes of your boots, 
accompanied by a lady in velvet, crinoline,|and sends a momentary thaw to the tip 
ringlets, and jewels, followed by a little dog|of your frost-bitten nose once in a dozen 








in a paletdt, and who was not the lady in rib- 
bons whom I have seen in the bureau. He 
used to breakfast at a table by himself in 
the grande salle-i-manger, and drink the very 
best of wines, call off the waiter who was at- 


tending on me, and behaved just as if he | 


were a real traveller who paid his bill, I 
met him one night in the orchestra-stalls of 
the Thé&tre Frangais ; he was attired like the 
Muscovite proprietor of many thousand serfs 
of the Ukraine ; 
vague superciliousness, as if it had occurred 
to him, mentally, “I must have seen that (¢a) 
somewhere before ; he may be, perhaps, one 
of the wandering aliens to whom I conde- 
scended to give hospitality in my palatial hotel; 
but, at all events, that is evidently a thing of 
very littleconsequence ; has probably come to 
the theatre with an order, and I need not 
trouble myself as to whom that may be.” 

It may, perhaps, have beena judgment upon 
this exceptional landlord that he failed shortly 
afterwards, and for something huge in the way 
of thousands of frances. An arrangement of a 
separation from bed and board description 
took place between him and the legitimate 
proprietor of the ribbons, and he was so re- 
dueed that he was obliged to become chair- 
man of an assurance company or director 
of a railway, or something penurious of that 
sort. 

This is the great Paris Hotel—with its 


and he looked at me witha | 


‘hours. You have a chest of drawers, with a 
|grand mahogany top, but with all the rest 
sham—sham keys, sham drawers (to judge 
by their obstinate refusal to open), sham 
locks, and especially sham handles; which 
last artfully pretend to give you a good pur- 
chase to pull open a drawer, and then come 
off, sarcastically, in your hands, and throw 
you backward. These interesting articles of 
furniture are plentifully provided with skirt- 
ings, bronze cornices, and sham veneering 
| work, which tuinbles off of its own accord to 
your destruction, and for which you are made 
to pay. 

With a nicely damped ceiling ; with par- 
'tition-walls just thick or thin enough for 
, you to hear your next-door neighbour every 

time he turns in bed, and for you to have the 
agreeable certainty that he has heard every 
| word of your ill-tempered soliloquy on the 
‘subject of the fire; with a wash-hand basin 
‘not much bigger than’ a pie-dish ; an ewer 
about the size of a pint pot, and two towels 
‘almost equalling, in superficial area and 
| variety of hue of ironmould, the pocket hand- 
| kerchiefs on which the flags of all nations are 
printed—(by this hand the very vast majority 
of continental hotel-keepers have not yet 
|modified their views on the quantity of water 
necessary for purposes of ablution !*) ; with 
a little dark dressing closet, utterly useless 
from its obscurity for any toilette purposes, 





suites upon suites of rooms ; its gilded and | but which is full of clothes’ pegs, gloomily 
painted and satin-hung saloons for kings tempting Miserrimus, who has but one coat, 
and ambassadors; its mean little slices of ;to hang himself on one of the vacant pegs ; 
bedchambers for bachelors and dependents | with in all seasons an insufficient quantity of 
{narrow make-shift apartments with beds in sheets and blankets—the former of strange 
aleoves) beds with delightful spring mat- | texture and full of ribbed seams ; the latter 
tresses that send you up ceiling-wards, like a sleezy, cobwebby, hairy genus of coverlets, 
Jack in the box, and sometimes tilt you on, bearing very little resemblance to the stern 


to the floor playfully ; which floor, being bees- 
waxed and varnished to the polish ofa mirror, 
affords you admirable opportunities for study- 


‘but serviceable British Witney—with win- 
dows that never shut properly, and gauzy 
curtains that wave to and fro in the draughts 








ing the art of in-door skating. You have alike banshees; with a delightful door, which 
little scrap of carpet, seemingly torn from |if you happen to shut by accident from 
the bottom of a defunct Eastern Counties’; the outside, leaving the key inside, can 
Railway carriage ; unsubstantial chairs, clad|never be opened till the locksmith—who 
in red velvet,—of course, a really comfortable most probably has his logement also 
arm-chair ; a most uncomfortable table, if;dans Vhétel—is summoned and fee’d to 
you wish to write, for it is all legs and cross-| pick the lock ; with never the shadow of a 
bars and has no available top; a horrible little | portmanteau stool ; with very seldom even an 
gulf, misnamed a fire-place ; where you| apology fora foot-bath; but always with two 
ineur sciatica in kneeling down to light the gleaming wax-candles in bronze sconces, and 
fire, and disease of the lungs in blowing the! haply, for another franc a-day, a cornice of 
damp green wood. Perhaps, you succeed at 


last—after 2 despairing expenditure of time,| * See Times leader, November Srd, 1855. 
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artificial fiowers round the ceiling, and your 


bed-curtains tied with silken cords in a true- 
lover’s knot. All this you have. Countless 
little dark corridors—now soup-smelling, now 
sewer-smelling, but always narrow, and with 
highly polisied floors—lead to these chambers 
of delight; and what a gratification it must 
be to think that you can retain one of these 
paradises at so low a rate as three francs a 
day—that you are living in a first-class hotel, 
and that on the first floor there may be re- 
siding the King of Candy (incog. as Count 
Sucre d’Orge), or the reigning Nuke of Saxe 
Schinkelstein-Phizelwitz in saloons with ma- 
lachite doors and velvet hangings, and who 
have dinners of five-and-twenty covers served 
every day ? 

This is the great Parisian Hotel with its 
salle-A-manger as large as the Guildhall of 
many an English corporate town, and in de- 
coration a repetition, on a grand scale, of the 
painting, gilding, and polishing of the saloons 
above-stairs. This is the Hall of the Table 
d’héte, where confiding travellers pay blithely 
their six francs, under the impression that 
they are partaking of a real French dinner, 
and of the ne plus ultra category. This is 
the field of the cloth of damask ; and, from 
its extremities, issue the luxurious Tabagie, 
or smoking-room, with its marble café tables, 
and its emollient, elastic, velvet-draped 
divans ; also the salon, or drawing-room, for 


the ladies, where you are to find the vrai 


comfort Anglais, a floor nearly entirely 
carpeted, a fire-place with a real English grate, 
a real poker, tongs, and shovel, and an almost 
total absence of the two pervading household 
smells of Gaul,—soup and cigar-smoke. They 
say the Tuileries is redolent of both odours ; [ 
know the Luxembourg is, though that is but a 
palace turned into a picture-gallery ; so, who is 
to complain of the Great Hotel of the Chinese 
Ambassadors, if the perfume of the worst- 
grown and worst-manufactured tobacco in 
Europe, and of the fragrant but powerful pot 
au feu cling to it like the scent of the roses 
to the vase that is broken and ruined ? 
This is the Parisian hotel with its great 
vestibule or entrance-hall leading to ‘the 
grand double staircase (more bees’-waxed than 
ever, if perchance its steps be not of Sienna 
marble), and its balustrades of bronze scroll- 
work gilt, and its stair-rail covered with 
velvet, The vestibule is crowded with fault- 
lessly attired waiters, talkative couriers, pom- 
pous English flunkeys ; with, now and then, 
a flying figure in a white nightcap and apron 
from the culinary regions, or a female 
domestic employed in some back-stairs capa- 
city( for she waits upon no guest) voluble 
in talk, heavy gold-earringed, and scarlet 
kerchiefed, head encircled, as it is the 
wont of the French domestic woman-kind 
to be. There yet wants the bureau—a 
glass-case with rosewood panelings, hung 
with an armoury of keys, and pigeon-holes 
with numbers over, and wax candles in brass 
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candlesticks within them ; the bureau where 
sit the ribboned lady with her relatives, whom 
you have heard of, passing the livelong day in 
one slow, grinding round of Rabelaisian 
quarter-hours, and drawing out those frightful 
little accounts, which, when the feast is over, 
make men laugh no more. There needs also 
the double range of bells; some of which are 
always ringing, and are watched by a fat 
man in a blue apron, the indoor porter, who 
lazily nods his head to each oscillating tin- 
tinnabulum ; and when the number twenty- 
two has rung himself into a frenzy of rage 
and impatience, calmly calls out to some 
placid waiter, who is collectedly cracking, 
nuts in the sunshine, that he thinks the 
Numero soixante-douze is on the point of 
ringing his bell. 

Little more is required to complete the 
hotel tableau. Throw in a noble semi- 
circular flight of steps leading to the door ; 
with one or two Englishmen, either railway- 
rugged and vulgar, or shooting-jacketed aud 
solemnly aristocratic; the spacious court- 
yard, with more gossiping servants and cooks 3 
a row of neat, brougham-looking vehicles or 
|voitures bourgeoises, with the drivers all 
placidly asleep on their boxes ; an Auvergnat 
water-carrier ; a bigdog; a little boy in a 
go-cart; with a black silk pudding round his 
| head ; a knot of noisy, garlic-smelling, worth- 
less interpreters and valets de place pretend- 
ing to a knowledge of all languages, and con- 
versant with none. Then the outer concier- 
gerie or porter’s lodge, smelling more of soup 
jand smoke than the whole house put 
|together, and giving forth sounds of a 
|jingling piano and the hammering of pegs 
into boot-heels, and this is, I think, positively 
all Stay, painter! as a final dash of your 
pencil, depict me, hovering about—unobtrus- 
ively, but most observantly—a non-mousta- 
chioed man, spare in stature, mildewed in 
garb, forbidding in demeanour; who is not 
anything particular, and does not want to be 
thought anything particular, but who, for all 
that, «knows where the Rue de Jerusalem is, 
who the prefect of police for the time being is, 
where the commissary of police for the quarter 
has his bureau, and what is the daily pay 
of a mouchard, or gentleman attached to 
the spy department of police, in a purely 
friendly manner ; who watches patiently over 
the movements of the guests at the great 
caravanserais ; dispensing his silent courtesies 
in a most Catholic and impartial manner ; 
now playing the spy on an ambassador, and 
now prying into the affairs of a commercial 
traveller from Marseilles, 

There is, I take it, in the great French 
hotel, as in the great French palace, and in 
the great French nation itself, a won- 
derful mixture of the admirably great and 
the absurdly mean. From the sublime 
\to the ridiculous there is but one step, 
we know; but, in that excellent, generous, 
‘inconsistent land, the sublime and the 
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ridiculous go arm in arm. 
we are either gloomily grand, sublimely 
stupid, or else squalidly, wretchedly, nakedly 
low, paltry, and contemptible. There is not 


one flaw in the aristocratic orthodoxy of| 


Belgrave Square ; but there is not one sound 


inch in the rags of Church Lane, St. Giles’s,/ dirt reigns supreme. 


With us it is either Mivart’s or the Claren- 
don, and the Blue Pump or the Cadgers’ 
Arms. 
the gorgeous and the ragged, the blouse and 
the embroidered coat, the palace and the 
hovel, the bees’-waxed oak and the bare red 
tiles, are all mixed in a marvellous and in- 
congruous salad, Give me the grandest hotel, 
the stateliest mansion, that Paris can boast 
of, and I will find you, within eyeshot of the 
gilt and frescoed saloons, holes and corners 
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Here, in England, | 


But in France, the high and the low, | 
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The Students’ Hotel in Paris is simply a 
den. Here, red tiles for flooring revel ; here, 
a toothbrush would be looked at with about 
the same ignorant curiosity as the pocket- 
mirror of Pharaoh’s daughter. Dirt—genuine, 
unadulterate, uninfluenced-by-English-alliance 
Ask any medical 
student who has varied his studies at Guy’s 
or Bartholomew's by an anatomical excursion 
to the Clamart. Ask him which he prefers ; 
nant Street, Lower East Smithfield, Chiswell 
Street, Nassau and Charles Streets, or the 
Rue St. Jacques de la Harpe, de l’Ecole de 
| Médecine, and the Place de l’Odéon ? 

Boulogne, Calais, Havre, Dieppe, Cherbourg, 
being watering-places much in vogue with 
pleasure-seekers and invalids both French and 





English, have another species of hotels. They 


such as we would not lodge an English hound | are large roomy, airy, cheerful, elegant ; and, 
in. Among appliances of the most exquisitely | with some exceptions—foremost among them, 
advanced civilisation, peeps out a want of| the excellent Hétel des Bains at Boulogne—in- 
common cleanliness, of common houschold | tensely uncomfortable. Comfort, to be sure, is 
A BC. To the waiter, accomplished as | not much wanted under a broiling July sun in 
marquis, succeeds a man to make your fire | the height of the bathing season; but I can 
and bed, who is not only a boor, but has a|conceive no more lamentable picture than 
considerable spice of the savage in him. The | that of a chilly English traveller shivering in 


carved and bronzed locks drop off for sheer |one of the dear big bedrooms of an Hotel 


rottenness; the mother-of-pearl handled!de la Couronne; a room pierced with 
knives won’t cut; the gilded and_paneled | doors everywhere save where it is pierced by 
doors won’t shut; the whole reminds me of! windows; the walls papered in a pattern re- 











a stately volume magnificently bound and 
embossed, and printed on superfine paper ; 
but full of the grossest typographical errors. 

This is the great Parisian, and, with very 


trifling variations in Italy and Germany, the 
greai continental hotel; which we are to take 
for a model and ecynosure in our reform, or 
rather revolution, of our own cumbrous, un- 
comfortable, expensive, extortionate English 
hotels. But I am not retained on either side 
as yet. 
Oliver, Q.C. My task is to portray, not to argue. 

There is the second-class Paris Hotel, 
scarcely inferior in size to the home of the 
Chinese ambassadors ; but minus the gilding, 
hees’-waxing, and artistic decorations. The 
deticiency is amply made up, it must be ad- 
mitted, by an additional hundred and fifty 
per centum of villanous odours, horrible 
uncleanliness, and ignorance of the rudi- 
ments of comfort. The second-class Paris 
hotel is the first-class provincial one ; and I 
say advisedly, and with all the responsibilities 
of brevier and long primer on my head, that 
in such hotels, in Paris, Marseilles, Rouen, 
Bordeaux, Lyons, Amiens, there are landlords 
whose notions of soap, water, mops, and flan- 
nels, are not much above those of a half-caste 
Indian—the dirtiest specimen of humanity I 
can call to mind ; whose dinners are villan- 
ously cooked and filthily served, and whose 
charges are so exorbitant that the tra- 
veller of imaginative temperament might, by 
a trifling exercise of fancy, assume him- 
self to be in a cave of robbers such as 
the Seigneur de Santillane has described and 


I am neither Rowland, Sergeant, nor | 


isembling one of Mr. Albert Smith’s own 
| Mont Blane placards—all icicles and snow- 
drops ; the waves howling outside like an ogre 
for the blood of those that go down to the 
sea in ships; the searching wind peering 
into every nook, and cranny, and crevice, 
like a custom-house officer, or a raven, or an 
ape. 

Or the purely English hotel abroad, the less 
| said, I think, the better. The worst features 
of the continental system are grafted upon 
the worst features of the English ; the cheapest 
foreign things are charged for at the dearest 
home rates ; and the result is, the enriching of 
the knave, and the despair of the dupe. You 
have, to be sure, the consolation of being 
swindled in your own language by your own 
countrymen, and of being bitten into frenzy by 
vermin that may, haply, have crossed the 
Channel in British blankets. You have also 
an opportunity of witnessing how kindly the 
rascality of dear old England will flourish on 
a foreign soil ; how a dirty, inattentive, clumsy, 
uncivil English waiter will put forth stronger 
blossoms of those desirable qualities abroad ; 
and you are initiated into quite a new phase 
of the mysteries of foreign exchanges by 
learning that an English sovereign is worth 
about fifteen francs French money, and an 
English shilling somewhere bordering on 
ninepence halfpenny. 

I have been thus prolix, and perhaps prosy, 
on the theme of French hotels, because in 
their chiefest features they are identical with 
the hotels of the other parts of Europe. But 
this survey is cosmopolitan, and must not be 





Salvator Rosa has painted, confined to one country. \ | 
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What has the land of Alp and glacier,] Wombwell’s menagerie kindly lends a few 
chalet and chamois, flat watches and Ranz real chamois and dogs with goitres. There is 
des Vaches, done, that it is not to have its|a grand dress rehearsal of “ Switzerland as it 
hotels mentioned? They are,I take it, in| isn’t” just before the prorogation of Parlia- 
many respects superior to, in many wofully | ment ; and then the thirteen cantons are ready 
beneath, their French neighbours. Spacious, | for the avalanche of lords, invalids, Cambridge 
well-aired, and cheerful they are certainly ;| tutors, Oxford undergraduates, French count- 
often elegant ; always possessing, and vaunt- | esses, German barons, travelling physicians, 
ingly too, a certain outward and visible clean- | landscape - painters, fashionable clergymen, 
liness that is not always, alas! borne oat) old maids, and cosmopolitan swindlers, 
inwardly. The table-d’hétes are crowded,| But, as this grand Speetacle costs a great 
are conversational, spruce, modish, and excel-| deal of money, the wary Swiss set about re- 
lent in quality; but to me they are Barmecide} covering their outlay by erecting gigantic 
feasts. The truth is, that, with the exception] hotels: for this they have illimitable table- 
of Germany, where the bill of fare gives me} d’hdtes: for this they issue advertisements 
an indigestion, I never could get enough to} in execrable English to entrap unwary voy- 
eat abroad. Iam not a glutton. Perhaps [| agers : for this they retain bands of touters— 
am nervous, and don’t like to ask for things. | not the ragged wretches who besiege you at 
I have paid high prices, and sat at boards! the custom-house doors in seaport towns, who 
of almost innumerable courses ; yet I never'| fight like wolf-cubs for your luggage, and yell 
could obtain a thoroughly satisfying meal.| hoarsely, “Hétel d’Angleterre!” “ Hotel des 
There are épergnes full of sham flowers ;| Princes!” “ Ver good Inglis Otel, Sare!”—but 
there are waxen fruits on pseudo-Sévres! civil, well-dressed, well-bred villains, male 


dishes (I saw a stopped clock ona table-d’hdte 
once) ; there is a grave waiter in evening cos- 
tume for the soup ; there are men in livery to 
take away your plate. 


and female, who travel with you by rail and 
steamboats, who meet you in reading-rooms 
and on mountain summits, who are baronesses, 
jartists, widowers, citizens of the world, 


Most people are acquainted with the theory | veuves de la grande armée, single married 
about Switzerland. It is held by scientifically | ladies who have lost all they possess in the 
travelled men, that the thirteen cantons are,| service of “la branche aineé,” and sigh for 
in winter-time, tracts of country as flat as| the return of the heaven-born Henry Cinq. 
Holland, and as bare as a Siberian steppe. |They know all the sights, all the legends and 
The inhabitants burrow under the ground | traditions, all the best wines ; and they (con- 
like moles ; and they pass their time in prac- | fidentially, mind you) advise you, if you want 


tising their factitious Rauz des Vaches, learn- | really good accommodation at a most reason- 
ing to pretend that they are expiring of home-| able tariff, to put up—“ descend ” is the word 
sickness, and making musical snuffboxes and|-—at the “ Belvedere,” or the “Trois Cou- 
flat watches. They are visited occasionally by | ronnes,” or the “ Goldener Drachen,” at such- 


their friend and patron, Mr. Albert Smith, 
who teaches them how to make toys in carved 
wood, and brings them prints of sham Swiss 
costumes from Paris, against the summer 
masquerading time. When the tourist season 
is about to commence, Mr. Beverly and Mr. 
Danson, from the Surrey Zoological Gardens, 
send over a staff of scene-painters and car- 
penters ; and,the Switzerland of travellers, of 
dioramas, and of landscape annuals, is built 
up. The toy chalets are put together like 
huts for the Crimea, or houses for Australia ; 
valleys are excavated by Messrs. Fox and 
Henderson ; the mountains are “ flats,” the 
rocks “set pieces,” the cataracts canvas on 
rollers. Mr. Murray’s Guidebook-maker is 
in the secret, and writes the bill of the per- 
formance ; and Mr. Gunter does Mont Blanc 
by contract. As for the guides and chamois- 
hunters, after the Italian opera season is over, 
and nomore “supers” are wanted for Guillaume 
Tell, or the Donna del Lago, their services 
are very easily secured at two francs 
a-day and their travelling expenses, Mr. 
Nathan the Fancy-Ball Costumier finds 
the wardrobe; a good stock of the villan- 
ous Swiss coinage—batzen and rappen 
—is obtained from the marine store shops 
about Drury Lane; and the proprietor of 


|and-such a place. Curiously, they always 
| happen to have a card of the particular hotel 
about them, Accidentally, of course. 

The Swiss have been renowned for ages as 
adeptsin theartof war. But the Helvetian Gast- 
hof keepers know, or at least practise, only 
one military manceuvre; that is—charging. 
They charge like Chester ; they are “on” to 
you like Stanley. They would pick the bones of 
Marmion as clean as dice. Charge ! the Guard 
at Waterloo, the Irish at Fontenoy, the Dutch 
troopers at Aughrim, the six hundred at 
Balaklava,—none of these charges could ap- 
proach the exterminating onslaught of the 
terrible Swiss landlord-landsknechts. You 
are too giad to escape with your minor bag- 
gage, and leave your military chest behind 
}you. You look at the bill, in after days, as 
| you would at a gazette after a battle, gorged 


5S 
with the list of killed, wounded, and missing 


|£ 3s. d, Few men have the courage to read 


|a@ Swiss hotel bill straight through, or even to 
|look at it in its entirety. ‘The best way to 
| take it, is by instalments ; folding it into slips 
like a large newspaper in a railway carriage. 
Read a few items, then take breath. Read 
again, and grumble. Read again, and swear. 
Then, make a sudden dive at the sum total, 
as at a hot chestnut froma fire bar. Reel, turn 
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pale, shut your eyes, clench your teeth, 
Pay, and go thy ways; but to the Belvedere 
no more. 


METEORS. ‘ 


On the evening of the seventh of Decem- 
ber last, at about a quarter before five o’clock, 
while the sky was cloudless, and when twi- 
light had commenced, a beautiful ball of fire, 
with a vivid tail of streaming vapour was 
seen to descend and to give out occasionally 
dazzling showers of sparks. When the head 
had disappeared, the tail, which had the 
aspect of an illuminated cloud, gradually 
twisted into the form of Hogarth’s line of 
’ beauty, and thus continued in sight for twenty 
minutes. In this country, the fire-ball 
seemed to vanish out of sight when near the 
horizon ; but, at Havre, persons are said to 
have heard a loud explosion as it neared the 
earth. It was seen far and wide; it wasa 
striking object at Rouen; and Mr. Webster, 
of Neath, in South Wales, says it was the 
same there. Mr. R. J. Mann writes from 
Ventnor, in the Isle of Wight, that it burst 
upon him like a flash of lightning; and a 
spectator at Great Grimsby, in Lincolnshire, 
declares that little boys there mistook it for 
the moon falling down. No doubt it was 
seen at more distant places than these, and 
must have been very high above the ground 
when first visible. It would appear, from a 


comparison of all observations, to have fallen 


far out at sea. One of its biographers has 
estimated that it exploded at least tifty miles 
high in the air ; and he has frightened the 
susceptible by assuring us that its weight was 
above five million tons. 

In periods and places lacking the light of 
knowledge, much alarm has been created by 
these sudden appearances. One meteor, 
which fell with a great noise at the village of 
Doorallah in the Sikh country not long since, 
was immediately conveyed with much respect 
to the village, and a subscription forthwith 
commenced to build a temple over it; the 
devout considering it not inferior to a fresh 
incarnation of deity. The rajah, however, 
eyed it politically ; and, fearing that it meant 
evil to his dynasty, gladly listened to the re- 
quest of a British officer, who begged it of his 
highness ; who ordered it to be escorted by a 
guard of honour of Brahmins and Sikh 
horse, but with express orders that it should 
not be brought near the place of his resi- 
dence. Another meteor which burst over a 
town in Malacca, so atfected a Chinaman who 
was ill at the time, that he fell down in a fit 
and expired. In our straightforward times, 
we shall not be inclined to look upon such 
phenomena as other than freaks of nature ; 


METEORS. 
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elderly prophetess will no doubt be tempted 
to say she “told us so,” since we have heard 
what it is to be sincerely hoped is something 


seriously good. 


Many of these extraordinary bodies have 
been recorded, especially within the last few 
years ; but more have probably found their 
way to earth unseen. History speaks of a 
lump of meteoric iron which descended 
into the river at Narni, in the Papal States, 
in the year nine hundred and thirty-one, 
before our era, as so large that it stood 
four feet above the level of the water. An- 
other at gos Potamos was said to have 
been equal in size to two large millstones, 
Modern times have not seen such big things, 
though not less interesting. In Normandy, 
at midday, fifty years ago, it rained hot 
stones over asurface of twenty square miles ; 
and some of the stones weighed twenty 
pounds. A little more than two years ago a 
magnificent meteor shone out over the north 
of England. It was, te look at, equal in size 
to the sun, and was pronounced to be a comet. 
It fell towards the east, bursting with a noise 
like thunder, scattering portions of its sub- 
stance over Hanover. All the fragments of 
these aérolites are found to possess nearly a 
similar constitution—half, or more, metallic 
(that mostly iron or nickel), and the rest 
earthy. The stony constituents predominate 
rarely ; which leads to the unquestionable 
inference, that such masses as that found in a 
plain north-west of Buenos Ayres, supposed 
to weigh thirteen tons, and surrounded by 
nothing which would explain its presence or 
claim its affinity ; another discovered by a 
Russian traveller on a mountain of slate in 
Siberia, fourteen hundred pounds in weight; 
and many others in equally unaccountable 
positions, were once fiery meteors, finishing 
their wandering existence by a rapid plunge 
into our earth. 

What are they before we see them, and 
where do they come from? Some—and 
learned men, too—have supposed them to 
come from volcanoes in the moon; others 
have suggested that these solid bodies are 
formed in the air, manufactured out of gas ; 
but the lapse of time and the learning of 
valuable experience has pointed out a source 
quite satisfactory; and, has lifted the curtain 
before a panorama of a most wonderful 
character. 

Who has not felt an interest in watching, 
on a clear night, the irregular flittings 
of those pretty stars which appear to be in 
search of a suitable lodgment in the sky ? 
Some are faint, and their journey is short ; 
others take long sweeps and are bright, 
while a few become brilliant as the planet 
Venus, and sometimes leave streaks of cloudy 


and few will be prepared to join the old lady | light behind them. Abundant evidence has 


who said, on hearing about the meteor of | 
December, that, if we marked her, we should | 


hear of something serious about the war. 
Something serious has been heard ; and the 





proved that these shooting stars, 
Gilding the night 
With sweeping glories and long trains of light, 


are none other than small bodies or lumps of 
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stony substance ; which, in floating about in 
vast space, happen to graze or fly through 
the earth’s thin atmosphere, and become 
shining hot by reason of the resistance it 
offers to their violent motion. This effect is 
nothing extraordinary, as it is well known 
that tinder may be ignited in a small tube, 
the air in which is suddenly compressed by 
means of a plunger ; indeed, so much heat 
may be raised in this way, that, if a thirty- 
two pound shot could be driven through the 
air at the rate of ten miles per second—or 
one-third only of the travelling rate of most 
shooting stars—it would quickly attain a 
temperature of one million degrees, or three 
hundred times the heat of boiling iron, 
There can be no difficulty, then, in believing 
that the body of a shooting star must be- 
come intensely heated simply by its friction 
with the atmosphere when rushing through 
at the rate of fifty-four thousand miles an 
hour. 

The air itself is luminous when sufficiently 
compressed, and this fact may account for the 
faintly visible wake left by those meteors 
which penetrate into its lower and denser 
layers. A very remarkable star of this 
latter class appeared over the Shetland 
Isles not many years ago, with a splendour 
greater than that of the full moon, and 
pursued its rapid way in full view as far 
as the overhead of Rome, when it split 
into three parts, each followed by a tail. It 
was reckoned to pass fifty miles above the 
ground, and to fly some thirty miles in a 
second of time. 

Lastly, if the course of these shooting stars 
happens to be more or less direct towards the 
surface of the earth, they cannot escape being 
drawn to it by the great law which keeps 
up the harmonious movements of the world ; 
and, when they thus visit us, they reveal to 
us their substance. Although this is always 
solid, few accidents of a serious nature 
have attended the descent of aérolites: in 
nearly three hundred recorded instances, 
only four persons are known to have been 
killed. A few years ago one was observed 
to burst nearly over the town of Haup- 
thraustadt, in Bohemia, and one portion 
dashed through the roof of a house in 
which two little children were asleep, 
within a few feet of their bed, but did no 
worse than frighten them. When dug out, 
the stone proved to be as large as an ordi- 
nary cannon-shot. 

There is now no doubt of these me- 
teorites being shooting stars; but the 
question has not been settled, What are 
shooting stars? On the contrary, the more 
we inquire, the more the marvel increases ; 
the tale becomes intricate, and we are 
fairly launched into a world of inquiry 
boundless and trackless. What shall we 
say to those flying masses of matter which 
we call shooting stars? Science tells us 
unerringly, if they are independent of the 
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earth they must be little planets themselves, 
performing a regular progress round the sun 
as we do, and invisible to us except when 
they venture near our atmosphere. Now, it 
is known that, although we are seeing shoot- 
ing stars at all times of the year, yet there 
are periods—on the tenth of August and the 
thirteenth of November—when they are 
abundant ; and, at the former date especially, 
regular in their appearance. Watchers at 
Paris and other places on this night have 
counted, during one hour, ‘as many as one 
hundred and eighty-four such appearances ; 
so many were seen in America on the four- 
teenth of November, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-three, as to strike many persons with 
terror—people ran to their doors affrighted, 
crying that the world was on fire. The dis- 
play}must have been very grand; the shower 
of tire was bright enough to make small ob- 
jects visible, and some of the meteors as- 
sumed the brilliancy of fire-balls. Professor 
Plinsted says that this shower was witnessed 
from the North American lakes to the West 
Indies, and from Central Mexico to the 
Bermudas, and that its height above the 
earth was two thousand two hundred and 
thirty-eight miles. In India, likewise, a 
similarly'gorgeous display was witnessed four 
years ago. 

From many such observations, there is a 
well-grounded belief among those who have 
studied the subject, that, on the tenth of 
August and thirteenth of November we pass 
through an innumerable crowd or ring of these 
strange bodies; all, like our globe, obeying 
the same central authority, and travelling 
on in a circle about as large as that of our 
earth, but crossing it at that part which cor- 
responds to the above date. Were it not for 
those beneficent laws by which all things are 
kept in bounds, there seems to be no reason 
why, at these times of the year, we should 
not be enveloped in such an awful shower of 
meteoric stones as to make woe to the in- 
habitants of the ‘earth. Guesses worthy of 
belief have been offered, that our planet is 
nearly at the edge of at least one vast disc of 
these meteors; that they increase in num- 
bers towards the sun or centre of the disc, 
and that the reflected light from the collective 
myriads, like motes in the sunbeam, causes 
the curious light sometimes seen immediately 
before or after sunset at spring-tide, stretching 
up from the direction of the sun high into the 
heavens in the shape of a cone or sugar-loaf. 
If such ideas are true, we must feel thankful 
that we are not dwellers in Venus and Mer- 
cury, which must of course be in the very 
thick of the trouble. 

Will the reader ask us still—what are 
shooting stars? We cannot tell ; we see they 
are made up of substances found at our feet ; 
but, as to how it comes to pass that innumer- 
able hordes of shapeless stony masses—smalli 
and great—hurry pell-mell round the sun, 
engrossing a region nearly four hundred of 
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million of miles across, no man has yet ven- 
tured an opinion which is able to satisfy the 
judgment of mankind, 


TWO COLLEGE FRIENDS. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER III. 

Winyinetoy’s visits to the manor grew 
more constant as the day of his departure 
drew near. Early in the morning he passed 
through the village, and entered the dilapi- 
dated house, and only issued from it again, 
accompanied by Ellen, to pursue their 
botanical pursuits upon the hills. Had he 
ever told her of any other pursuit in which 
he was engaged? Had he gone in a formal 
manner, as recommended in the True 
Lover’s Guide, to the father, and demanded 
his permission to pay his addresses to his 
daughter? Had he displayed to that careful 
gentleman tlie state of his affairs, and agreed 
on the sum to be settled during the marriage 
upon Ellen as pin-money, and as jointure in 
ease of his death? No; he had never men- 
tioned the state of his heart to Ellen, or of 
his afiairs to Mr, Warleigh. He had spoken, 
to be sure, a good deal about the future ; his 
plans when he had taken his degree; the 
very street he should live in when he entered 
into practice, and somehow all these projects 
had reference to some one else. He never 
seemed to limit the view to himself; but in 
all his counsellings about the years to come, 
he was like the editor of a newspaper, or the | 
writer of a ponderous history, and used the 
dignitied “we ;”” We shall have such a pretty 
little drawing-room, with a great many roses 
on the paper, asplendid mirror over the man- 
tel-piece, and a piano, such a piano! against 
the wall. Who was included in the We? 
Ah! that was a secret between him and 
Ellen : and I am not going to play the spy, and 
then let all the world know what I have dis- 
covered. It seemed as if the father was in- 
cluded too ; for there was ‘a charming little 
room laid aside for a third individual, with a 
nice low fender and a nice warm fire, and a 
nice pipe laid all ready for him after dinner, 
and some delicious tobacco procured from a 
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}or other will bury us all in its fall 





patient of Winnington, a distinguished mer- 
chant in the Turkey trade, and kept in 
a beautiful bag of blue silk, which Ellen had 
sewed up with her own hands, with gold 
tassels, astonishing to behold. 

“ And we must have a spare bed-room,” he | 
said ; “it needn’t be very large for my sister— 
she’s not very tall yet, and a little crib would 
do.” 

“But Dulcibel will grow,” said Ellen; 
“she’s now seven, and by the time she re- 
quires the room, she will be—who can tell 
how old she will be then, Winnington ?” 

“Tecan. She will be ten at most.” 

“T think,” said Mr. Warleigh, “you had 
better bring her here: we can get Joe 
Walters to patch up another room ; and, with 

a prop or two under the floor, even the ball- 
hen might be safe to occupy.” 
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“O! no, father: the floor is entirely 
fallen in; and, besides, the ceiling is just 
coming down.” 

“And London is sach a noble field for 
exertion,” said Winnington ; “and if I have 
a chance, I will so work and toil, and write 
and make myself known, that I shall be dis- 
appointed if I am nota baronet in ten years— 
Sir Winnington Harvey, Bart.” 

“ A very modern title,” said Mr. Warleigh, 
“which 1 hope no one I care for will ever 
condescend to accept. My ancestors had 
been knights of Combe-Warleigh for six 
hundred years before baronetcies were heard 
of ; besides, as those pinchbeck baronies are 
only given to millionnaires, where are you 
to get a fortune sufficient to support the 
dignity ?” 

A sudden flush came to Winnington’s face. 
“T should like to owe everything to you, 
sir; and, perhaps—perhaps, there will be 
enough for any rank the king can give.” 

“1t strikes me,” said Mr. Warleigh, with a 
laugh, “you are a great deal more hopeful 
even than I was at your time of life. Ah! I 
remember what day-dreams we had, Ellen's 
mother and I—how we expected to restore 
the old name, and build up the old house—” 

“Tl do both, sir!” cried Winnington, 
standing up. “I feel sure there is a way of 
doing so; [ have thought much over this for 
a week past, and before I go I'll prove to 
you—” 

“What? Hasa ghost come from the grave 
to point out some hidden treasure ?” 

Winnington was still standing up in the 
excitement of the new idea which tilled his 
heart. He was just going to reply, when a 
sudden crash alarmedthem. Ellen screamed, 


and fled to Winnington for safety. The sound 
| shook the whole house. At first they thought 


some of the outer wall had tumbled down. 
A cloud of dust soon filled the room, and 
nearly blinded them. 

“It is the ball-room ceiling,” said Mr, 
Warleigh, as if struck with the omen. “The 
house is ruined beyond repair, and sometime 
Young 
man, I advise you to get out of its way ; for it 
will crush whatever stands near it.” 

The interruption gave Winnington time to 
think, and he resolved not to make Mr. War- 
leigh the confidant of his hopes. That night 
he took his leave. It was the last night of 
his residence in the rectory, but he was to 
return next short vacation. The parting was 
long, and it was late when he got home. 
Arthur was busy writing. He had given up 
his geology for the last week, and seldom 
moved out of the house; he looked up as 
Winnington came in, but said nothing in 
welcome. 

“T’'m glad to find you up,” said Winnington, 
“for I want to talk to you, Arthur, and take 
your advice, if you are not busy.” 

Arthur laid aside the pen, and covered the 
sheet he was writing with blotting-paper. 
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“ About Ellen, I suppose?” he said ; “love 
in a cottage, and no money to pay the butcher. 
Go on!” 

“It is about Ellen,” said Winnington ; “ it 
is about love—a cottage also, probably—but 
not about poverty, but wealth, rank, magni- 
ficence !” 

“Ha! let us hear. You speak with sense 
at last—you’ll give up this penniless fancy— 
you'll hate her in a month when you find 
yourself tied to penury and obscurity.” 

“But I shan’t be tied to penury and 
obscurity ; I tell you she is the greatest heiress 
in England, and it is I who will put her in 
possession of her wealth. It is this right 
hand which will lift up the veil that keeps 
her treasures concealed! It is I who will 
hang pearls about the neck that would 
buy a kingdom, and plant the diamonds 
of India among her hair—and all from her 
own soil !” 

It is impossible to describe the effect of 
this speech upon the listener. He sat upright 
upon his chair ; his lips partly open, his face 
as pale as ashes, and his eye fixed on the 
enthusiastic boy. 

“And you! you, dear Arthur, you shall 
help me in this—for your German residence 
gave you a knowledge of the appearances of a 
mineral bed—you have studied the subject 
here, for I have watched your experiments. 
I know this estate is filled with ore ; but how 
to work it, Arthur—how to begin—how to 
smelt—to clear—to cast! these are the things 
you must help me in; Ellen will be grateful, 
and so shall 1.” 

“Shall you? You be grateful for what ?” 

“For your aid in bringing into practical 
effect the discovery I have made of the vast 
mineral resources with which all Combe- 
Warleigh is filled. You'll help us, Arthur— 
for Lucy’s sake! for my sake! for all our 
sakes! won't you ?” 

“How have you made this discovery ?” 
said Arthur in a calm voice. 

“Do you remember the night you burned 
the broom-plant? I thought nothing of it 
at the time, but in the morning when I came 
down, the old woman was clearing out the grate. 
I stopt her, and grubbed about among the 
ashes; and see what I found! a piece of solid 
metal, perfectly free from earth! See, here 
it is! How lucky I was to make the dis- 
covery! It will make Mr. Warleigh richer 
than if his lands were filled with gold.” 

The face of Arthur grew almost black. 

“T was of age,” he said, “four days ago, 
and made an ofier to Mr. Warleigh’s agent 
for the manorial rights and heath-lands of 
his estate—which he is bound to accept, for I 
give the sum they ask.” 

“ Arthur !” exclaimed Winnington starting 
up; “have you the heart to ruin the right 
owners of the soil ?” 

“ By this time they have sold it ; they are 
deep in debt.” 


| “But they shall not! No; this very 
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moment I will go back to the manor and tell 
Mr. Warleigh what I know; he will not 
fulfil the bargain made by his attorney.” 

“QO! no, you won't,” said Arthur, knitting 
his brows ; “I have toiled and struggled for 
many years for this, and you think I will 
now submit to beggary and disgrace, to see 
the wealth I have worked for, formed into 
shape, called out of nothing into glittering 
existence, heaped upon another, and that other 
a dotard whose fathers for a thousand years 
have been treading on countless riches, and 
never heard the sound—the sound that 
reached my ears the moment I trod the soil. 
It shall not be.” 

Winnington looked at the wild eye of his 
companion. A suspicion again came into his 
mind of the state of Arthur’s brain. He 
tried to soothe him. 

“But perhaps, after all,” he said, “we may 
be both mistaken. It is very likely the 
friendliest thing I could do to hinder you 
from buying these unprofitable acres. If 
your expectations are deceived, you will be 
utterly ruined, and what will you do?” 

“ A man can always die,” replied Arthur, 
sitting down ; “and better that than live in 
poverty.” 

“ And Lucy ?—” 

“For ever Lucy! I tell you, Winnington, 
that when you look at me you grow so like 
her, that I almost hate the girl as if the blow 
you strike me with just now, were struck by 
her.” 

“T strike no blow. I merely say that Lucy 
would give you the same advice Ido. She 
would not wish to grow rich by the conceal- 
ment of a treasure, and the impoverishment 
of the rightful owner.” 

“The rightful owner is the man to whom 
the treasure belongs,” said Arthur, not burst- 
ing forth into afresh explosion as Winnington 
expected, the moment his speech was uttered. 
“ And |if the bargain is concluded, the lands 
are mine.” 

“Not all?” 

“No. I leave them the rich fields, the 
pasture ground in the valley, the farm upon 
the slope. I am modest, and content myself 
with the (useless waste ; the dreary moor, 
the desert hill. It is, in fact, making Mr. 
Warleigh a free gift of fifteen hundred 
pounds, and with that he can give his 
daughter a portion, and rebuild his old ruin, 
with a wing in it for his son-in-law ; and the 
remaining five hundred of my stately fortune 
(that wretches should be found so low as to 
exist on two thousand pounds!) will erect a 
crushing-mill, and dig to the first lode. Then 
—then,” he continued, as the picture rose to 
his imagination, “the land will grow alive 
with labour. There will be a town where 
the present hamlet shivers in solitude upon 
the wild. There will be the music of a 
thousand wheels, all disengaging millions from 
the earth. There will be a mansion such as 
kings might live in, and I—and 1—” 
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“And Lucy?” again interposed Win- 
nington. ; 

“Ay! and Lucy—when I have raised the 
annual income to ten thousand pounds—I 
could not occupy the house with less.” 

Winnington looked upon his friend with 
pity. He sat down and was silent for some 
time. There was no use in continuing the 
conversation. “ You seem to forget,” he said 
at last, “ that I go to-morrow to Oxford.” 

“So soon?” said Arthur, with a scrutini- 
sing look. “You didn’t intend to go till 
Saturday.” 

“TJ shall have a few days longer with my 
family. I want to see Dulcibel, who is 
home from school; and besides,” he added 
with some embarrassment, “1 don’t find our 
residence here so pleasant as it used to be. 
There was a time,” he said, after a pause, 
“when it would have broken my heart to leave 
you ; but now—” 

There was a tremble in his voice, and he 
stopped. 

“ And why?” said Arthur. 
is it that there is a change?” 
“Ah! mine, I dare say. 


“ Whose fault 


I don’t blame 


any one,” replied Winnington, checked in the | 


flow of feeling by the coldness of Arthur’s 
voice. “You will have your letter for Lucy 
ready. E t 
you had better let me have it to-night.” 

“There is plenty of time. 
bed till late. I will walk ten or twelve miles 
with you on your way to the post waggon. 
The exercise will do me good.” 

“T start very early ; for the waggon leaves 
for Exeter at ten in the morning. 
sent on my trunk by the shoemaker’s cart. I 
have taken leave of—of people who have been 
kind to me, and shall walk merrily across the 
moor. It is only fifteen miles.” 

“T shall see you as far as the Hawsleigh 
Brook,” said Arthur ; “that is, if you don’t 
object to the company of a friend. And why 
should we quarrel ?” 

Winnington took the offered hand. “I 
knew your heart could not be really so 
changed,” he said, “as you tried to make it 
appear. You are ill, Arthur,” your brain is 
too much excited. 1 will not let you get up 
so early, or take such exercise. it will put 
you into a fever. Let me feel your pulse, and 
you can owe me my first fee.” 

The pulse was galloping ; the cheek alter- 
nately flushed and paled, 

“This is beyond my present skill,” said 
Winnington, shaking his head. 
apply to the nearest doctor for advice.” 

“You are very kind, my dear Winnington, 
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| And Aladdin’s Palace and the salary ?” 


replied Arthur, with a smile. “ Well, I will 
be as subdued as I can, and the note shall 
be ready for you in time.” 

He took the pen as he spoke, and com- 
menced a letter. Winnington looked at him, 
| but more in sorrow than in anger. There 
was something in the pertinacious offer of 
Arthur to accompany him which displeased 
him. “ He watches me,” he said, “as if afraid 
of my whispering a word of what I know to 
|the Warleighs. I shall reach London in time, 
,and carry a specimen of the ore with me.” 
The clock struck one. “ You don’t seem very 
|quick in writing, Arthur. Perhaps you will 
ae the letter on the table. I am going to 

ed.” 
| “ No—just five minutes—and tell her, Win- 
nington—tell her that I am unchanged ; that 
riches, rank, position—nothing will alter my 
affection—” 

“And that you will come to see her 
soon?” 

“Yes; when I have been to London.” 

Winnington started. “And when do you 
| go there?” 

“In two days. I will come to Warwick- 
| shire on my return—perhaps before you have 
gone back to Oxford.” 

“Ah! that will put all right! 
be a renewal of the old time.” 

“ Here’s the letter ; put it carefully away. 
I have told her I am unchanged. You must 
tell her so too.” 

Winnington shook his head, but said no- 
thing. They joined hands. 
| “ And now,” said Winnington, “farewell. I 

didn’t think our parting would be like this. 
But remember, if we should never meet again, 
| that I never changed ; no, not for a moment 
in my affection to you.” 

“Why shouldn’t we meet again? Do you 
(think me so very ill ?” inquired Arthur. 

“T don’t know. There are thoughts that 
come upon us, we don’t know why. It 
wasn’t of your health I was thinking. But 
there are many unexpected chances in life. 
| Farewell. You shan’t get up in the morn- 
|ing.” 

They parted for the night. Arthur, instead 
of going to bed, looked out upon the moor. 
|A wild and desolate scene it was, which 
seemed to have some attraction for him, for 
which it was difficult to account. When he 
had sat an hour—perhaps two hours, for he 





That will 





{took no note of time—in perfect stillness, 
“You must | observing the stars, which threw a strange 


light upon the heath, he thought he heard a 
creaking on the rickety old stairs, as of some 


as you always are; but I don’t think medi-/one slipping on tiptoe down. He stood up at 


cine will be of much avail.” 

“But you will see the doctor?” , 

“ Whatever you like,” replied Arthur, now 
quite submissive to his friend’s directions. 

“And you will write to Lucy, quietly, 
soberly. She'll be alarmed if you give way 
to your dreams of wealth,” said Winnington. 


| his window, which commanded a view of the 


top of the wooden porch. Stealthily looking 
round, as if in fear of observation, he saw a 
man with a lanthorn cautiously held before 
him emerge from the house and walk rapidly 
away. He turned off towards the left. Over 
lhis shoulder he carried a pickaxe and a 
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spade. They shone fitfully in the light. He 
passed down the declivity towards the water- 
fall, and then disappeared. 

Next morning, at six o'clock, the old 
woman, on coming to her daily work, found 
the door on the latch. On the table she saw 
a note, and took it up-stairs. 
at Arthur’s door, 

“Come in,” he said. “Is that you, Win- 
nington? I shall get up in a moment.” 

“No zur, the young gentleman be gone, 
and I thought this here letter might be of 
conzequence.” 

Arthur took the letter, and, by the grey 
light of dawn, read as follows :— 

“T am going to leave you, dear Arthur, 
and feel that I did not part from you so 
kindly as I wished. I don’t like to show my 
feelings ; for in fact I have so little command 
of them, that I am always afraid you will 
despise me for my weakness. I will give 
your messages and your letter to Lucy. I 
will tell her you are coming soon. Even now 
the dawn is not far off, and I am going before 
the hour I told you; for I will not allow you, 
in your present state of health, to accompany 
me to Hawsleigh. It is to London I am 
going. O! pardon me for going. I think 
it my duty to go. You will think so too, 
when you reflect. If they are surprised at 
my absence (for I may be detained), explain 
to them where I am gone. I should have 
told you this last night, but did not dare. 
Dear Arthur, think kindly of me. I always 
think affectionately of you—W. H.” 

“ He should have signed his name in full,” 
said Arthur, and laid the letter under his 
pillow. “To London—to the attorney—with 
specimens of the ore. I shall get to town 
before him, in spite of his early rising.” 

There was a smile upon his face, and he 
got up in a hurry. 

“He can’t have been long gone,” he said 
to the old woman; “for the ink he wrote 
with was not dry.” 

“T thought I saw him as I came,” she re- 
plied, “a long way across the heath; but 
p’raps it was a bush, or maybe a cow. I 
don’t know, but it was very like him.” 

After breakfast he hurried to the village. 
The drunken shoemaker was earning a 
farther title to that designation, and was 
speechless in bed, with a bandage over his 
head, which some one had broken the night 
before. The money Winnington had paid 
him for carting his luggage was answerable 
for his helpless condition. There was no 
other horse or vehicle in the place. So, 
moody and discontented, Arthur returned, 
put a shirt in each pocket of his coat, and 
proceeded on foot to Hawsleigh. He arrived 
there at one o’clock. The post-waggon had 
started at ten. Theshoemaker had carefully 
instructed the driver to convey Winnington’s 
luggage to Exeter ; and as he only jogged on 
at the rate of four miles an hour, and loitered 
besides on the way, he was not to wait 
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for his passenger, who would probably walk 


on a few miles, and take his seat when he 
was tired. 

There was no conveyance in Hawsleigh 
|rapid enough to overtake a vehicle which 
travelled even at so slow a pace as four miles 
an hour with the advantage of three hours’ 
start ; and once in the coach at Exeter, there 
was no possibility of contending with such 
rapidity of locomotion. It would take him 
to London in little more than five days. 

Arthur, however, discovered that a car- 
rier’s cart started at three o’clock fur the 
village of Oakfield, twelve miles onward on 
the Exeter road. He was in such a state of 
excitement and anxiety to get on, that rest in 
one place was intolerable; and though he 
knew that he was not a yard advanced in 
reality by availing himself of this chance, as 
after all he would have to wait somewhere 
or other for the next morning’s post-waggon, 
he paid a small fee for the carriage of a few 
articles he hastily bought and tied up in a 
bundle, and set off with the carrier, He 
seemed to be relieved more and more as he 
felt nearer to the object of his journey. With 
knitted brow and prest lips he sat in the 
clumsy cart or walked alongside. The driver, 
after some attempts at conversation, gave 
him up to his own reflections. 

“A proud fellow as ever I see,” he mut- 
tered, “and looks like a lord. Well, he 
shouldn’t travel by a cart if he didn’t speak 
to cart’s company.” 

The cart’s company increased as they got 
on, Women with poultry baskets, returning 
from the neighbouring hamlets and farms ; 
stray friends of the proprietor of the vehicle 
who were on their way to Oakfield ; and at 
last little village children, who had come out 
to meet the cart, and were already fighting 
as to who should have the privilege of riding 
the old horse to the water when he was taken 
out of the shafts; it was a cavalcade of ten 
or a dozen persons when the spire of the 
church came into view. Arthur still walked 
beside them, but took no part in the conver- 
sation, There seemed something unusual 
going on in the main street as they drew 
near. There was a crowd of anxious-faced 
peasantry opposite the door of the Wovod- 
man’s Arms ; they were talking in whispers 
and expecting some one’s arrival. 

“Have ye seen him coming, Luke 
Waters ?” said two or three at a time to the 
carrier. 

“ Noa—who, then ?” 

“The crowner; he ha’ been sent for a 
hour and more.” 

“ What's happened then? Woa, horse ! 

“Summat bad. He’s there!” said a man, 
pointing to the upper window of the inn, and 
turning paler than before ; “he was found in 
Parson’s Meadow—dead—with such a slash !” 
The man touched his throat, and was silent. 

Arthur began to listen, “Who is it? 
does any one know the corpse ?” 
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“Noa; he were a stranger, stript naked | 
all to the drawers—and murdered ; buthere’s| _Wuen thirty years had elapsed, great 
the crowner. He'll explain it all.” ‘changes had taken place in Combe-Warleigh. 

The coroner caine, 2 man of business mind, | It was no longer a desolate village, straggling 
whoseemedno more impressedwith thesolem- | in the midst of an interminable heath, but a 
nity of the scene than a butcher in a shop | populous town,—busy, dirty, andrich. ‘There 
surrounded by dead sheep. A jury was sum- | were many thousands of workmen engaged 
moned, and proceeded up-stairs. A few of the |in mining and smelting. Furnaces were 
by-standers were admitted. Among others | blazing night and day, and there were two or 
Arthur. He was dreadfully calm ; evidently , three churches and a town hall. The neigh- 
by an effort which concealed his agitation. | bourhood had grown populous as well as the 
“JT have never looked on death,” he said, |town ; and a person standing on the tower of 
“and this first experience is very terrible.” {Sir Arthur Hayning’s castle, near the War- 
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The inquest went on. Arthur, though in | 
the room, kept his eyes perfectly closed ; but | 
through shut lids he conjured up to himself | 
the ghastly sight, the stark body, the gaping | 
wound, He thought of hurrying down-stairs 


without waiting the result, but there was a} 
fascination in the scene that detained him. 
“The corpse was found in this state,” said | 
the coroner: “it needs no proof more than 
the wounds upon it to show that it was by 
But by whose hands 
Can no one identify 


violence the man died. 
it is impossible to say. 
the body?” 

There was a long*pause. Each of the spec- 
tators looked on the piteous spectacle, but 
could give no answer to the question. At 
last Arthur, by an immense exertion of self- 
command, opened his eyes and fixed them on 
the body. He staggered and nearly fell. 
His cheek became deadly pale. His eyeballs 
were fixed. “I—I know him!” he cried, 
and knelt beside his bed. “I parted from | 
him last night: he was to come by the 
waggon from Hawsleigh on his way to Exeter, | 
but left word that he was going to walk on | 
before. He was my brother—my friend.” 

“ And his name?” said the coroner. “ This 
is very satisfactory.” 





Arthur looked upon the cold brow of the 
murdered man, and said, with a sob of| 
despair— 

“ Winnington Harvey !” 

The coroner took the depositions, went 
through the legal forms, and gave the proper 
verdict—* Murdered ; but by some person or 
persons unknown.” 

It was a lawless time, and deeds of violence 
were very frequent. Some years after the 
perpetrators of the deed were detected in 
some other crime, and confessed their guilt. 
They had robbed and murdered the unoffend- | 
ing traveller, and were scared away by the 
approach of the post-waggon from Hawsleigh. 
Arthur caused a small headstone to be raised 
over his friend’s grave, with the inscription 
of his name and fate. Callous as he some- 
times appeared, he could not personally convey 
the sad news to Winnington’s relations, but 
forwarded them the full certificate of the sad 
occurrence. It is needless to tell what tears 
were shed by the unhappy mother and sister, 
or how often their fancy travelled to the 
small monument and fresh turf grave in the 
churchyard of Oakfield, 
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leigh waterfall, could see, at great distances, 
over the level expanse, the juttings of columns 
of smoke from many tall chimneys which he 
had erected on other parts of his estate. He 
had stewards and overseers, an army of 
carters and waggoners, and regiments of 
clerks, and sat in the great house ; and from 
his richly-furnished library commanded, ruled, 
and organised all. Little was known of his 
early life, for the growth of a town where a 
man lives is like the lapse of years in other 
places. New people come, old inhabitauts 
die out, or are lost in the crowd; and very 
recent events take the enlarged and confused 
outline of remote traditions. The date of 
Sir Arthur’s settlement at Warleigh was as 
uncertain to most of the inhabitants as that 
of the siege of Troy. It was only reported 
that at some period infinitely distant, he had 
bought the estate, had lived the life of a 
niser,—saving, working, heaping up, buying 
where land was to be had; digging down 
into the soil, always by some inconceivable 
faculty hitting upon the richest lodes, till he 
was owner of incalculable extents of country 
and sole proprietor of the town and mills of 
Combe-Warleigh. Noone knew if he had 
ever been married or not. When first the 
population began to assemble, they saw 
nothing of him but in the strict execution of 
their respective duties ; he finding capital and 
employment, and they obedience and industry. 
No social intercourse existed between him 
and any of his neighbours; and yet fabulous 
things were reported of the magnificence of 
his rooms, the quantity of his plate, the 
number of his domestic servants. His 
patriotism had been so great that he had 
subscribed an immense sum to the Loyalty 
Loan, and was rewarded by the friendship of 
the King, and the title that adorned his 
name. And when fifteen more years of this 
seclusion and grandeur—this accumulation 
of wealth and preservation of dignity—had 
accustomed the public ear to the sound of the 
millionnaire’s surname, it was thought a 
natural result of these surpassing merits that 
he should be elevated to the peerage. He 
was now Lord Warleigh, of Combe-Warleigh, 
and had a coat of arms on the panels of his 
carriage, which it was supposed his ancestors 
had worn on their shields at the battle of 
Hastings. All men of fifty thousand a-year can 
trace upto the Norman Conquest. Though 
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their fathers were hedgers and ditchers, and | the church——for he had made an exchange of 


their grandfathers inhabitants of the poor- 
house, it is always consolatory to their pride 
to reflect that the family was as old as ever ; 
that extravagance, politics, tyranny, had 
reduced it to that low condition ; and that it 
was left for them to restore the ancient name 
to its former glory, and to re-knit in the reign 
of George or William the line that was 
ruthlessly broken on Bosworth field. Lord 
Warleigh it was stated in one of the invalu- 
able records of hereditary descent, (for which 
subscriptions were respectfully solicited by 
the distinguished editor, Slaver Lick, Esquire) 
was lineally descended from one of the 
— which became extinct in the un- 

appy wars of Stephen and Matilda. Itisa 
remarkable fact, that in a previous edition, 
when he was only a baronet, with a reputed 
income of fifteen or twenty thousand pounds, 
the genealogy had stuck at James the First. 
But whether his ancestry was so distinguished 
or not, the fact of his immense wealth and 
influence was undonbted. He had for some 
years given up the personal superintendence 
of his works. Instead of extracting dull ore 
from the earth, he had sent up dull members 
to the House of Commons, got dull magis- 
trates put upon the bench, and exercised as 
much sovereign sway and masterdom over all 
the district, as if he had been elected dictator 
with unlimited power. But there is always 
a compensation in human affairs; and the 
malevolence natural to all people of proper 
spirit lying in the shade of so preponderating 
a magnate, was considerably gratified by 
what was whispered of the deprest condition 
of his lordship’s spirits. Even the clergy- 
man’s wife—who was a perfect model of that 
exemplary character—looked mysteriously, 
and said that his lordship never smiled,— 
that a housemaid who had at one time been 
engaged in the rectory, had told her extra- 
ordinary things about his lordship’s habits ;— 
about talks she had heard—the housemaid— 
late at night, in his lordship’s library, when 
she—the housemaid—was mortally certain 
there could be no person in the room but his 
lordship’s self; how she—the housemaid— 
had been told by Thomas the footman, that 
his lordship, when dining quite alone, fre- 
quently spoke as if to some person sitting 
beside him; when he—Thomas—had sworn to 
her—the housemaid—that there was no 
person whatever at table with his lordship, 
no, not the cat ; and then, she—the clergy- 
man’s wife—added, as of her own knowledge, 
that at church his lordship never listened to 
the sermon ; but after apparently thinking 
deeply of other things, hid himself from her 
observation, and pretended to fall asleep. 
How sorry she was to say this, she needn’t 
remark, for if there was a thing she hated it 
was tittle-tattle, and she never suffered a 
servant to bring her any of the rumours of 
the place ; it was so unlady-like ; and his 
lordship had been such an-excellent friend to 








the wretched old glebe, and given a very nice 
farm for it in the vale of Hawsleigh, and had 
built a new parsonage-house where the old || 
manor-honse stood, and was always most |} 
liberal in his donations to all the charities ; 
but it was odd, wasn’t it ? that he never saw 
any company—and who could he be speaking 
to in the library, or at dinner? Dr. Drowes 
can’t make it out : he was never asked to the 
castle in his life ; and tells me he has read of 
people, for the sake of getting rich, selling 
their souls to the Isn’t it dreadful to 
think of ? His lordship is very rich, to be 
sure ; but as to selling his soul to {or 7 
it’s a horrid supposition, and I wonder Dr. 
Drowes can utter so terrible a thought. 

But Dr. Drowes had no great opportunity 
of continuing his awful inuendos, for he was 
shortly appointed to another living of Lord 
Warleigh’s in the northern part of the county, 
and was requested to appoint a curate to 
Warleigh in the prime of life, who would be 
attentive and useful to the sick and poor. 
To hear, was to obey—and the head of his 
College in Oxford, reegqnmended a young 
man in whom he had the greatest confidence ; 
and Mr. Henry Benford soon made his ap- 
pearance and occupied the parsonage-house. | 
He was still under thirty years of age, with | 
the finest and most delicately cut features 
consistent with a style of masculine beauty 
which was very striking. He was one of the 
men—delicate and refined in expression, with 
clear, light complexion and beautiful soft 
eyes—of whom people say it is a pity he is 
nota girl. And this feminine kind of look 
was accompanied in Henry Benford by a cer- || 
tain effeminacy of mind. Modest he was, | 
and what the world calls shy, for he would | 
blush on being presented to a stranger, and 
scarcely ventured to speak in miscellaneous 
company; but perfectly conscientious in what 
he considered the discharge of a duty; active || 
and energetic in his parish, and with a sweet- 
ness of disposition which nothing could over- || 
throw. He had a wife and two children at this 
time, and a pleasant sight it was amid the be- 
grimed and hardened features of the popula-__|| 
tion of Combe-Warleigh to see the fresh faces | 
and clear complexions of the new-comers. 

A great change speedily took place inthe | 
relations existing between pastor and flock. 
Schools were instituted—the sick were visited 
—a weekly report was sent to the Castle, 
with accurate statements of the require- 
ments of every applicant. Little descrip- 
tions were added to the causes of the distress 
of some of the workmen—excuses made for 
their behaviour—means pointed out by which 
the more deserving could be helped, without 
hurting their self-respect by treating them 
as objects of charity ; and, in a short time, 
the great man in the Castle knew the posi- 
tion, the habits, the necessities of every one 
of his neighbours. Nothing pleased him 
more than the opportunity now afforded him 
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of being generous, without being imposed on. 
His gifts were large and unostentatious, and 
as Benford, without blazoning the donor's 
merits, let it be known from what source 
these valuable aids proceeded, a month had 
not. elapsed before kinder feelings arose 
between the Castle and the town—people 
smiled and touched their hats more cordially 
than before, when they met his lordship as 
he drove through the street; little girls 
dropped curtsies to him on the side of the 
road, instead of running away when they 
saw him coming ; and one young maiden was 
even reported to have offered his lordship a 
bouquet—not very valuable, as it consisted 
only of a rose, six daisies and a dandelion— 
and to have received a pat on the head for 
it, and half-a-crown. Lord Warleigh had had 
a cold every Sunday for the last year-and-a- 
half of Dr. Drowes’s ministrations ; but when 
Benford had officiated a month or six weeks 
he suddenly recovered and appeared one 
Sunday in church. His lordship generally 
sat in a recess opposite the pulpit, forming a 
sort of family pew which might almost have 
been mistaken for a parlour. It was carpeted 
very comfortably, and had a stove in it, and 
tables and chairs. In this retirement his 
lordship performed his devotions in the man- 
ner recorded by Mrs. Drowes—and when the 
eloquent Dr. was more eloquent than usual, 
he drew a heavy velvet curtain across the 
front of his room, and must have been lulled 
into pleasing slumbers by the subdued mum- 
ble of the ‘orator’s discourse. On this occa- 
sion he was observed to look with curiosity 
towards the new clergyman. All through 
the prayers he fixed his eyes on Benford’s 
face—never lifting them for a moment— 
never changing a muscle—never altering his 
attitude. His hair, now silver white, fell 
nearly down to his shoulders, his noble fea- 
tures were pale and motionless. Tall, upright, 
gazing—gazing—the congregation observed 
his lordship with surprise. When Benford 
mounted the pulpit—when he was seen in 
black gown and bands, and his clear rich 
voice gave out the text, suddenly his lord- 
ship’s face underwent a strange contortion— 
he rapidly drew the curtain across the pew 
and was no-more seen. The congregation 
were sorry that their new clergyman, who 
had apparently pleased the patron by, his 
reading, was not equally fortunate in the 
sermon. ‘The preacher, himself, was by no 
means offended. He knew Lord Warleigh 
was too clever a man to require any instruc- 
tion from him, and he went on as usual and 
preached to the poor. In the vestry, he was 
laying aside his official costume when the 
door opened ; his cassock was off, his coat 
was not on, he was in his shirt sleeves, and 
the great man came in. Benford was over- 
whelmed with confusion. He had never 
spoken to a lord before—his face glowed as 
it on fire. With compressed lips, and his 
eyes fixed more than ever upon the discom- 
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fited curate, the old man thanked him for 
his discourse. “I am Lord Warleigh,” he 
said, “I have received your weekly state- 
ments as I desired—they are excellent—come 
to me for an hour to-morrow. I shall expect 
you at eleven.” Before Mr, Benford had 
recovered his composure, his lordship had 
gone. 

“He is very kind,” said the curate, when 
he related the occurrence to his wife—* but 
I don’t like him. His hand was like cold 
iron—I felt as if it had been a sword—and 
what a nuisance it is he found me in such a 
dress.” 

But Mrs. Benford, also, had never seen 
a lord, and was devoted to the aristocracy. 
“ His lordship is very kind, I am sure, to have 
asked you to the Castle. None of the doctors 
have ever been there, nor any of the 
attorneys.” 

“That's only a proof,” said Benford, a little 
tickled, it must be owned, with the distinction, 
“ that his lordship is in good health and not 
litigious ; but I shall judge of him better 
to-morrow.” 

“ He has many livings in his gift,” said 
Mrs. Benford, thoughtfully. 

“ And is most liberal to the poor,” chimed 
in her husband, 

What a handsome man, he is!” said the 
ady. 

@ A fine voice,” said the gentleman. 

“Truly aristocratic. He is descended from 
Otho the Stutterer.” 

“ And yet I don’t like him. His hand is 
like a sword.” With which repeated obser- 
vation the colloquy ended, and Benford pro- 
ceeded to the Sunday School. 

How the interview went off on the Monday 
was never known. Benford was not a man of 
observation, and took’no notice of the peculiar 
manner of his reception, the long gaze with 
which Lord Warleigh seemed to study his 
countenance, and the pauses which occurred 
in his conversation. He was invited to return 
on Tuesday ; on Wednesday ; and when the 
fourth visit within the week was announced 
to Mrs. Benford, there was no end of the 
vista of wealth and dignity she foresaw from 
the friendship of so powerful a patron. 

“ And he has asked me to bring the chil- 
dren, too. His lordship says he is very fond 
of children.” 

“What a good man he is!” exclaimed the 
wife. “ They'll be so delighted to see the fine 
things in the house.” 

“The girl is but three years old and the 
boy one. I don’t think they'll see much 
difference between his lordship’s house and 
this. I won’t take the baby.” 

“What? Not the baby? the beautiful 
little angel ! Lord Warleigh will never forgive 
you for keeping him away.” 

But Benford was positive, and taking his 
little girl by the hand he walked to the 
Castle and entered the library. His jordship 
was not within, and Benford drew a chair 
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near the table, and opened a book of prints 
for the amusement of his daughter. While 
they were thus engaged a side door noiselessly 
opened, and Lord Warleigh stept in. He 
stood still at the threshold, and looked at the 
group before him. He seemed transfixed 
with fear. He held out his hand and said, 
“You—you there, so soon?—at this time of 
the day? And she !—who is she ?” 

“ My lord,” said Benford, “I came at the 
hour you fixed. This is my little daughter. 
You asked me to bring her to see you. I 
hope you are not offended.” 

“ Ah, now, I remember,” said his lordship, 
and held out his hand. “I see visitors so 
rarely, Mr. Benford—and ladies—” he added, 
looking with a'smile to the terrified little 
girl who stood between her father’s knees and 
gazed with mute wonder on the old man’s 
face—“ ladies so seldom present themselves 
here, that I was surprised—but now most 
ha py—” 

e sat down and talked with the greatest 
kindness. He drew the little girl nearer 
and nearer to himself; at last he got a 
volume from the shelf, of the most gor- 
geously coloured engravings, and took her 
on his knee. He showed her the beau- 
tiful birds represented in the book; told 
her where they lived, and some of their 
habits ; and pleased with the child’s intelli- 
gence, and more, with the confidence she felt 
in his good-nature—he said, “ And now, little 
lady, you shall give me a kiss, and tell me 
your pretty little name.” 

The child said, “ My name is Dulcibel Ben- 
ford,” and held up her little mouth to give the 
kiss, 

But Lord Warleigh grew suddenly cold and 
harsh. He put her from his knee in silence ; 
and the child perceiving the change, went 
tremblingly to her father. 

“ A strange name to give your child, Mr. 
Benford,” said his lordship. 

“]’m very sorry, indeed, my lord,” began 
Mr. Benford, but perceived in the midst of 
the profoundest respect for the peerage, 
how absurd it would be to apologise for a 
Christian name. ; 

“You have a son, I think; what name 
have you given him ?” 

“His name is Winnington, my lord—an 
uncom—” 

“What?” cried Lord Warleigh, starting 
up. You come hither to insult me in my own 
room. You creep into my house, and worm 
yourself into my confidence, and then, when 
you think I am unprepared—for you—” 

“ As I hope to be saved, my lord—I give 
you my word, my lord—I never meant to 
insult you, my lord,” said Benford; “ but 
since I have had the misfortune to offend your 
lordship I will withdraw. Come Lucy Main- 
field. She has three names, my lord, Dulcibel 
Lucy Mainfield, I’m sorry she didn’t tell 
you so before.” 

“ No—don’t go,” said Lord Warleigh, 
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[Conducted by 
sinking into his chair ; “it was nothing ; it was 
a sudden pain, which often puts me out of 
temper. Is the little girl’s name Lucy Main- 
field? You won’t come back to me again, 
will you, Lucy ?” 

“Q! yes, my lord—Lucy, go to his lord- 
ship—he will show you the pictures again.” 
Benford pushed her towards Lord War- 
leigh. But the girl blushed and trembled, 
aud wouldn’t go. She clung to her father’s 
hand. 

“ Don’t force her,” said the old man in a 
mournful tone. “I knew she wouldn’t. But 
you won’t go in anger, Lucy? Benford, 





you'll forgive me ?” 

“O, my lord,” said the curate, immensely 
gratified, and sat down again. 

“Are these family names, Benford?” in- 
quired his lordship carelessly ; but still look- 
ing sadly in Dulcibel’s glowing face. 

“Yes, my lord. Dulcibel was my mother’s 
name, and her brother’s name Winnington 
Harvey. You have heard, perhaps, of his 
melancholy fate? He was murdered.” 

“You are Winnington Harvey’s nephew ? ” 
said Lord Warleigh. 

“Yes, my lord, and they used to say 4 was 
very like him.” 

“ Who 1—who used to say so? your mother, 
perhaps. Is she alive ?” 

“Both father and mother died when I was 
three years old. My grandfather in York- 
shire brought me up, It was dear old cousin 
Lucy, who died when I was twelve—Lucy 
Mainfield.” 

“ She dead—is she ?” 

“O, yes, my lord, and left me all the little 
money she had. She used to say I was very 
like my uncle.” 

“ And did she tell you any particulars of 
his end?” 

“No, my lord. She spoke very little of the 
past. She had been very unhappy in her 
vouth—a disappointment in love, we thought ; 
and some people said she had been fond of 
Uncle Winnington ; but I don’t know,—his 
fate was very horrible. He had been down in 
Devonshire, reading with a friend, and was 
killed on his way home.” 

“And you never heard the friend’s 
name?” 

“No. Cousin Lucy never mentioried it ; 
|an& there was no one else who knew.” 

* And how do you know his fate ?” 

“Tt was in the coroner’s verdict. And do 
you know, my lord, he is buried not far from 
this.” 

“Who told you that?” said Warleigh, 
starting up, as if about to break forth in 
another paroxysm of rage. “ Who knows any- 
thing about that ?” 

“Cousin Lucy told me, when I was very 
young, that if ever I went into the West I 
should try to find out his grave.” 

“ And for that purpose you are here ;—it 
was to discover this you came to Warleigh ?” 
His lordship’s eyes flashed with anger. 
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“Oh, no, my lord ; it is only a coincidence, 
that’s all; but the place is not far off. In 
fact, I believe it is nearer than cousin Lucy 
thought.” 

“Go on—go on,” cried Lord Warleigh, 
restraining himself from the display of his 
unhappy temper. “What reason have you to 
think so?” 

“The map of the county, my lord. Oak- 
field does not seem more than twenty miles 
off.” 

“ And your uncle is buried there ?” 

“Yes, my lord. I think of going over to 
see the grave next week.” 

“T wish you good-morning, Mr. Benford,” 
said Warleigh, suddenly, but very kindly. 
“ You have told me a strange piece of family 
history. Good morning, too, my little dear. 
What ! you won't shake the old man’s hand? 
You look frightened, Lucy. Will you come 
and see me again, Lucy Mainfield?” He 
dwelt upon the name as if it pleased him. 

“No,—never,” said the little girl, and 
pushed Benford towards the door. “I don’t 
like you, and will never come again.” 

3enford broke out into apologies, and a 
cold perspiration: “She’s a naughty, little 
child, my lord. Dulcibel, how can you be- 
have so? Children, my lord, are so very 
foolish E 

“That they speak truth even when it 
is disagreeable; but I expected it, and am not 
surprised, Good-day.” 

Soon after this a series of miracles occurred 
to Mr. Benford, which filled him with sur- 
prise. The manager of the bank at War- 
leigh called on him one day, and in the most 
respectful manner requested that he would 
continue to keep his account, as heretofore, 
with the firm. Now, the account of Mr. 
Bentord was not such as would seem to justify 
such a request, seeing it consisted at that mo- 
ment of a balance of eighteen pounds seven 
and fourpence. However, he bowed with the 
politeness which a curate always displays to 
a banker, and expressed his gracious inten- 
tion of continuing his patronage to Messrs. 
Bulk & Looby, and the latter gentleman, 
after another courteous bow, retired, leav- 
ing the pass-book in the hands of the gra- 
tined clergyman. He opened it; and the 
first line that met his view was a credit to 
the Reverend Henry Benford, of the sum of 
twelve thousand six hundred pounds! On 
presenting the amazing document to the 
notice of his wife, that lady at first was in- 
dignant at those vulgar tradespeople, Bulk 
& Looby, venturing to play such a hoax 
ona friend of Lord Warleigh. This was 
now the designation by which her husband 
was most respectable in the eyes of his help- 
mate ; and somewhat inclined to resent the 
supposed insult, Benford walked down to the 
bank and came to an explanation with both 
the partners, in the private room. There 
could be no doubt of the fact. The money 
was paid in to his name, in London, and trans- 





mitted, in the ordinary course, to his country 
bankers. In fear and trembling—and merely 
to put his good luck to the test—he drew a 
cheque for a hundred and twenty pounds, 
which was immediately honoured,—and with 
these tangible witnesses to the truth of his 
banker’s statement, he returned to the par- 
sonage and poured the guineas in glittering 
array upon the drawing-room table. All 
attempts to discover the source of his riches 
were unavailing. Messrs. Bulk & Looby 
had no knowledge on the subject, and their 
correspondents in town were equally unable 
to say. 

Then, in a week after this astounding event, 
a new miracle happened, for Mr. Looby again 
presented himself at the rectory, and requested 
to know in whose names the money which 
had arrived that morning was to be held. 

“More money!” said Mr. Benford ; “Oh! 
put it up with the other; but really,” added 
the ingenuous youth, “I don’t think I require 
any more—” 

“Tt isn’t for you, sir, this time,” said Mr. 
Looby. 

“ 1’m very glad to hear it,” said Mr. Ben- 
ford, and with perfect truth. 

“It’s for the children ; and if you will have 
two trustees, the funds will be conveyed to 
them at once.” 

Benford named two friends; and, then, 
quite in a careless, uninterested manner, said, 
“How much is it ?” 

“Twenty thousand pounds,” replied Mr. 
Looby, “in the five per cents.—which are now 
at a hundred and two—say, twenty thousand 
four hundred pounds, if we sell at once. Our 

broker is Bocus of Crutched Friars.” 
Miss Dulcibel was an heiress, and Master 
Winnington an heir! The funds were to 
accumulate till they were eighteen and twenty- 
one respectively, with two hundred a-year for 
the maintenance and education of each. 
Then, in a fortnight more, came a gentle- 
man whom Benford had never seen before— 
a little, fat, red-faced man, so choked up in a 
white neckcloth that it was evident he was 
determined to look like a clergyman or perish 
in the attempt. He introduced himself in a 
gracious manner, and said he was a clerical 
agent. 
“More money?” enquired Benford, who 
now seldom saw any stranger without sus- 
pecting that he had just returned from paying 
large sums to his name at the bank. 
“ No, sir, not money,” replied the agent. 
“Oh! that’s odd,” said Benford ; “then, 
may I ask what your business is with me ?” 
“Tt is, perhaps, better than money,” re- 
plied the little fat man, with a cough which 
was intended to represent a smile. “Sir 
Hildo Swilks of Somerset has heard of your 
great eloquence, Mr. Benford.” 
“Sir Hildo is very good,” said Mr. Benford 
modestly ; “ plain common-sense is what I 
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aim at 


“The truest eloquence,” rejoined the 
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clerical agent ; “the rest is nought but ‘lather 
and umbrellas, as Pope says. He has also 
heard of your kindness to the poor, your 
charity, and many other good qualities, and 
he has done himself the honour to present 
you to the valuable living of Swilkstone 
Magna ; it is a clear income of eight hundred 
a-year, with a good parsonage-house, and 
two packs of hounds within—but, perhaps, 
you don’t hunt, Mr. Benford—ah! very right ; 
it is very unclerical—the bishops ought to 
interfere. ‘ Poor is the triumph o’er the timid 
hare,’ as Thomson says, or fox as I say.” 

“You have proofs, I suppose ?” said Ben- 
ford, thinking it just possible that the ple- 
thoric gentleman before him might be an 
impostor about to end with asking the loan 
of a pound. 

“Here is the presentation, sir, all ready, 
signed and sealed; you have nothing to do 
but goto Wells—his lordship will institute 
you any day you like.” 

The only other remarkable thing connected 
with this incident is, that about this time Sir 
Hildo Swilks paid off a mortgage of eight or 
nine thousand pounds, as if fortune had 
smiled on his benevolent action in favour of 
Mr. Benford. 

But, in the meantime, all intercourse 
between the curate and the noble had ceased. 
The business of the parish was transacted by 
letter as before ; and it was only when the 
rector of Swilkstone Magna thought it his 


duty to announce his approaching departure, 
that he determined to go up to the castle, and 


wait on Lord Warleigh in person. Lord 
Warleigh was ill—he could see nobody—he 
kept his room; and the confidential gentle- 
man, who drest in plain black, and spoke in 
whispers, couldn’t name any day when his 
lordship would be likely to admit Mr. Ben- 
ford. 

“Ts he very unwell?” said the rector ; 
“for if his lordship will not receive my visit 
as a neighbour, perhaps he will not object to 
seeing me in my professional character as a 
visitor of the sick.” 

“We dare not tell his lordship he is ill, 
sir; your presence would alarm him too 
much ; as it is, he is terribly out of spirits, 
and says curious things—he never was fond 
of clergymen.” 

“Mention my request to him if you have 
the opportunity. I don’t wish to go without 
taking leave.” 

The man promised, though evidently with 
no expectation of being able to comply with 
the request, and Benford returned to commu- 
nicate to his wife that the animosity of the 
great man continued. 

“ And all because poor little Dulcibella 
said she didn’t like him. It was certainly 
very foolish in her to say so to a lord; but 
she knows no better.” 

“ He can’t bear malice for a mere infant’s 
observations,” said Benford. “But I have 
some strange suspicions about his lordship 
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which I would not divulge for the world ex- 


cept to you.” I fear his lordship drinks.” He 
almost shuddered as he said the horrid 
word, 

“Drinks !—a nobleman 
Benford : “ impossible ! ” 

“T don’t know,” replied the rector of 
Swilkstone. “ He looked very odd and talked 
in a queer way, and fell into passions about 
nothing. I am not sorry, I assure you, to 
be going away. I told you from the first I 
did not like him. His hand felt as cold as a 
sword.” 

“T never felt his hand,” said Mrs. Benford, 
in so sad a voice that it was pretty clear she 
regretted the circumstance very deeply. 
“ But we shall probably be more intimate 
with that excellent man Sir Hildo. He is 
only a baronet to be sure, but his title is 
older than Lord Warleigh’s. How good in 
him to give you the living merely from the 
good reports he heard of your character.” 

It was now autumn. The middle of October 
was past, and an early winter was already 
beginning to be felt. The preparations for 
removal were completed, and on the following 
day the Parsonage was to be deserted, and 
possession of the new living entered upon. 
it was nine o’clock : the night was dark and 
windy ; a feeble moon glimmered at intervals 
through the sky, and added tothe gloom she 
could not disperse. Mrs. Benford retired to 
her room, as they had to rise early in the 
morning. Benford was sitting with his feet 
on the fender, looking into the fire, when he 
heard a knock at the front door, It was 
opened by the maid, and soon he perceived 
steps in the passage ; a tap came to the door 
of the parlour, 

“ A gentleman to see you, sir,” and a figure 
entered the room. Benford looked round 
amazed, The stranger stood near the door, 
and fixed his eyes on Benford’s. Wrapt up 
against the cold, but with the cloak now 
drooping on his shoulders; with his hat still 
on his head, and his hand resting on a long 
staff, stood Lord Warleigh, pale, ghastly, with 
lips distended, and uttering not a word. 

“Your lordship!” exclaimed Benford 
springing up. “ What in heaven’s name has 
brought your lordship here, on this dreadful 
night, so ill as you are ?” 

“Speak low,” said Lord Warleigh. “I’ve 
come to you—to see you again; to compare 
your features with—Help! set me down; 
my head grows giddy.” 

Benford helped him into a chair, drew it 
near the fire, and chafed his hand between 
his palms. 

“Can you touch it without a shudder ?” 
said Lord Warleigh. “Don’t you feel that it 
is not like other people’s hands ?” 

Conscience kept Benford silent ; he ceased 
to rub the hand, and let it fall. 

“There! again he interferes!” said the 
old man in a broken voice, “I see him 
lifting your hand away.” 
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—exclaimed Mrs. 
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“Who?” said Benford. “There’s no one | 
here.” 

“There is. There is some one here who 
has never left my side for fifty years, Nothing 
will soothe him, nothing will drive him away. 
At feasts he sits on my right hand ; alone, he | 
sits opposite and stares into my face. Now 
he smiles—how like you are!” 

“Your lordship is very ill, Have you sent 
for Dr. Jones ?” 

“ No—don’t talk of doctors. I tell you) 
they can do no good. T’ve come to you to-| 
night. I couldn’t bear the room I sat in— 
there were voices in it, and people all round | 
me. He was there and spoke to me of 
Aladdin’s palace and his salary as physician. 
Haven't I paid his fees to his relations? But 
that’s not sufficient. Well, more—I will pay 
more. //e shakes his head—and perhaps it 
is enough——” 

“I do not know what your lordship al- 
ludes to, but I beg you to be composed.” 

“Listen!” said old Lord Warleigh. “It 
was not His body—it was a stranger; and 
the thought came into my head to call the 
sufferer him. It lulled suspicion, I saw his 
sister, his mother, his cousin, They allseemed 
to have found me out. When I touched their | 
hands, they drew them away. Iwasa pariah 
—a leper. No one looked kindly on me. 
When [ spoke of our engagement, she turned 
away her head. When I said that when I 
had three-thousand a-year I would claim her 
promise, she said to me, “ Arthur, if you had 
millions in your purse, I would not wed you 
now. I saw. Ellen. I told her of his fate. | 
She was silent and looked into my eyes. I; 
knew she saw my soul as it lay trembling, | 
struggling, trying to hide itself under the| 
shadow of that great fact. She pined and | 
pined, and her father’s heart broke ; and [| 
was rich—I was Sir Arthur Hayning—I| 
was Lord Warleigh, and what am I now?” | 

“You are Lord Warleigh, my lord. J be- 
seech you to be calm.” 

“ But you won’t ask me to go back to the | 
Broombank—it was there I built the castle. | 
The library is above the very spot where the | 
plant grew with the metal in its roots. I won’t 
go there, for to-night—to-night is the anni- 
versary of the time. The Janthorn shone 
upon the heath ; the pick-axe was plying in 
the hole; there was a heap of earth thrown 
out, and six, eight, ten feet down, the busy 
labourer was at work ; the spade was on the | 
heaped up soil—I saw it flash in the light of | 
the lanthorn as it flew into the air ; its edge | 
went down—I saw it fall. There was silence 
then and for ever in the pit. I filled it up) 
with my feet—with my hands, I levelled it | 
on the top. I beat it down. I built great 
halls above it; but it won’t stay quiet. 
Sounds come from it up into my library, | 
night and day; and at ten o'clock I hear a| 
step, I see a face, its #yes on mine; and to- 
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night, the worst of all the year. I cannot go 
home !” 
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“Your lordship is most welcome to remain, 
I will order a bed.” 
“ No, not a bed. 
again, 


I shall never lie in a bed 
See, he rises! Give me your hand; 
! 

Lord Warleigh held Benford’s hand, and 
looked to his right side. The fire was dull— 
the candles had burned nearly down. Ben- 
ford was not a superstitious nor a timid man, 
but there was something in Lord Warleigh’s 
manner that alarmed him. He looked where 
he pointed; and, straining his eyes in the 
direction of his finger, he saw, or fancied he 
saw, a pale white face, growing palpable in 
the darkness, and fixing its calm, cold eyes 
upon his companion. For a moment, the 
empty air had gathered itself into form, and 
he could have persuaded himself that Lord 
Warleigh’s description of what he perceived 
was true, But the hand fell away, the head 
drooped down upon his breast, and his lord- 
ship was asleep. An hour passed away. A 
clock in the passage sounded two ; and Ben- 
ford touched Lord Warleigh on the shoulder. 

“Your lordship,” he said, “you must find 
it cold here. Your bed will soon be ready.” 

But Lord Warleigh made no repiy. Ben- 
ford looked in his face; he spoke to him 
gently, loudly, but still no answering sign. 
No; not to the loudest trumpet-call that 
earthly breath can utter will that ear ever be 
open. Lord Warleigh had passed away, 
with all his wealth and all his miseries; and 
nothing remained but a poor old figure 
propped up in an arm-chair, with the fitful 
flames of the expiring fire throwing their 
lights and shadows on his stiff and motionless 
face. 

Benford was greatly shocked, but a little 
honoured, too. It isn’t every parsonage par- 
lour where a lord with fifty thousand a-year 
condescends to die. He preached his lord- 
ship’s funeral sermon to a vast congregation. 
He told of his charities—of his successful 


| life ; touched lightly on the slight aberrations 


of a mind enfeebled by years and honourable 
exertion ; and trusted he had found peace, as 
he had died in the house, almost in the arms, 
of aclergyman., His lordship’s estates were 
sold ; the sum realised was to be applied to 
the foundation of schools and hospitals, but 
not a schoolroom or a ward was ever built. 
The will was contested. Heirs-at-law sprung 
up in all ranks of life ; lawyers flourished ; 
and finally Chancery swallowed up all. 
When the estate of Combe Warleigh changed 
hands, the castle was converted into a mill ; 
the library was taken down, and a shaft sank 
where it had stood. When the workmen 
had descended about eight feet from the sur- 
face, they came to a skeleton, a lanthorn, and 
a spade, The curious thing was that the 
spade was deeply imbedded in the skull. Mr, 
Fungus the antiquary read a paper at the 
Archeological Society, proving with cer- 
tainty the body had been sacriticed by the 





'Druids; and a controversy arose between 
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him and Dr. Toadstool, who clearly proved 
at the British Association that it was the 
grave of a suicide of the time of King 


Alfred. I am of a very different opinion ; | 


being a sensible man and not an antiquarian, 
I keep it to myself. 


CHIP. 


ENGLISH COOKERY. 


Aproros of Common Cookery, which we 
have recently dwelt upon, we translate the 


man newspaper :— ; 
“In the roasting and boiling of their meat, 


the English still adhere to the antediluvian | 


traditions of their forefathers. They take 
enormous pieces and fling them into a 
kettle, or brown them on a spit so as to 
change their outward appearance, the in- 
side remaining red and raw. The London 
hotel-keepers divide their store of meat into 
two sections—viz., into steaks which are 


joints of such gigantic size that two of them 
would suffice to feed all the functionaries 
and clerks of the Vienna Hofkauzlei. These 


enormous lumps of meat are taken from the | 


roasting-machine, and, redolent of blood and 
gravy, handed over to the guests. 

“ English gardeners produce beautiful vege- 
tables ; especially cauliflowers, of such enor- 


never seen or heard of the like in any other 
country. But to admire them, is all that is 
vouchsafed to the stranger; for everything 
green is, in this country, dished up in a 
shockingly natural condition. Green peas, 
for instance, are not even thoroughly done— 
they are simply moistened and heated. 

“The chapter of puddings I should like to 
skip ; but for my deep sense of the tourist’s 
duties. There is a fathomless gulf between 
English and French puddings and pastry. In 
England, all is awkwardness and stagnation 
of ideas, while the French pastrycook is nearly 
an artist, and all but a poet. The crust 
of London pastry, even when fresh, is 
tough, and tasteless; and those sweetly sour 
things, rhubarb tarts and puddings, beggar 
description. Enormous quantities of this 
terrible dish are daily consumed in London, 
to the signal dismay of the unintentional 
looker-on. When I consider the lamentable 
errors of British cookery in this respect, I 
fall involuntarily to look for a radical remedy. 
The inhabitants of this mighty isle are great 
and glorious in everything they undertake, 
and I see no reason why they should be so 
much behindhand in the culinary department 
of liousehold science. Only a few days 
ago I met a friend from Bavaria—a man 
who had lived there many years in the 
British capital. That man’s reminiscences 
cling, with deep and earnest passion to the 
*Dampfundeln’ of his own country, and he 
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| gave me so harrowing an account of his suf- 
| ferings ; he spoke so feelingly of the dreadful 
| qualities of the British puddings, that I re- 
solved, if possible, to find the means for the 
‘removal of this odious grievance. And I 
have found the means. ‘The culinary condi- 
ition of the English is so bad, that nothing 
but a root and branch reform will ever do 
them good. With respect to pastry and 
sweetmeats, there is but one way, and 
one way only to stem the tide, Let Par- 


\liament decree that a Vienna Mehlspeis 
| Kéchin, or a female cook of puddings, be forth- 


following letter of a lady tourist, from a Ger-| with engaged, brought over to England, and 


endowed with a salary, which ought at least 
to equal the sum which was paid to Jenny 
Lind, for the purpose of enabling so meri- 
torious a female to devote all her energies 
to the good of the nation. The money laid 
out for such a purpose would bear an interest 
in health, comfort, and enjoyment, when no 
trace remains of the fabulous sums which 
were paid for the warblings of the Swedish 


, See re | Nightingale.” 
broiled for individual customers, and into | 
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I was born in Dulminster, and spent my 
childhood there ; but no more of my life. For 
one ‘reason and another, when I look back 
from Manhood, London, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-six, to Childhood, Dulminster, 


; vu jeighteen hundred and twenty, it seems 
mous size and exquisite flavour, that I have | 


to me that I must have been born at 
least a century ago, Yet I lack not a few 
years even of such a number as three-score- 
and-ten. Ican remember only dimly black 
scaffolds, files of mourning coaches filled with 
men in white hats with crape hat-bands, rows 
of men with black flags marching along ; 
Radicals, bound for the Town Moor, to con- 
coct a petition about parliamentary reform. 





I can remember, dimly, hearing the guns 
fire at our castle, seeing wine in our gutters, 
smelling roast ox in the market-place, and 
tasting tallow-candle all the evening. at 
home, when we were rejoicing and _illu- 
minating because George the Fourth was 
crowned, 

Out of those early days come dreamy 
memories of superstition. The streets at 
night were dismal; for we had no gas; 
and a phantom dog was believed to trot 
beside doctors, nurses, and all persons going 
to and from the sick. The dog, it was said, 
trotted off with a cheerful bark of good-bye 
at the threshold, when the patient in the 
house was destined to recover; but evil- 
omened was its piercing howl. Abed of 
nights, as I lay awake, never a dog howled 
without telling me that somebody’s death- 
warrant was sealed. In our Spitalfield, 
there was a ring of bare ground, trodden at 
night, of course by the fiends. In a parti- 
cular field, about a mile and a-half from the 
town, there was the ghost of a white lady 
who appeared only when the moon was in a 
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particular position. It was only by persons 
crossing a certain stile that she could then | 
be seen, gliding mysteriously out of a dark | 
wood. Evidently this was the spirit of a 
lady who had been slain close to the stile, at | 
some past time, when the moon stood in that 
position in the sky, to see the murder done, 
and she had been dragged into the wood for 
burial. An old woman afterwards told me, 
that, on a winter evening, her only child | 
having suddenly been taken ill, she hurried 
to the doctor ; and, to save a considerable 
round, made bold to climb the stile, and run 
across the haunted field. The white spectre 
darted up before her from the border of the | 
wood ; and, when she returned by the same 
road with the doctor, there was nothing to be 
seen. She pointed out where the white lady 
had stood. The doctor went next night, at | 
the right hour to see her, saw her, went up to | 
her, and found only a long pool of water with 
a rude resemblance to the figure of a woman. 
The dark relief of the surrounding trees | 
caused the pool, when the moonlight caught 
its surface, to appear as if it stood erect | 
before them. We never believed that in 
Dulminster, and it added only to the legend | 
that the body of the lady murdered at the 
stile had been carried or dragged over the | 
grass, and thrown into the pool. 

Ghost stories belonged to nearly all our | 
streets. Many a deed of violence was doue in | 
them, or under the shadows of our gloomy | 
gateways, crumbling towers, and thick walls. 
Our streets were narrow, winding hither and 
thither up and down steep places, full of 
houses of Elizabeth’s time, and perhaps older, | 
that projected story over story, till on the, 
sky side, in many places, opposite neighbours 
might take light from one another’s pipes. 
As for the castle, the whole history of Eng- 
land seemed to have been scratched over it, | 
or thumped against it. There was an old) 
church-bell, too, in the town, that used to} 
sound the hour for all good little boys to go) 
to bed. I used to go to bed by it. It was| 
my curfew. 

At the Theatre Royal, Dulminster, ghosts, | 
robbers, murderers, were at home. How} 
much a-year the manager spent on blue fire I | 
have wondered since; but then I used to! 
think that he really had, underneath his | 
stage, that entrance to the pit you read 
about in Virgil. There was a Mademoiselle 
Alecto, who hissed at us in all the leading 
parts ; but never a serpent in all Dulminster | 
dared to hiss at her. She was an appre- 
ciated woman. But we had appreciated, | 
also, Mrs. Siddons and the Kembles. The| 
greatest of old-man comedians was born in 
Dulminster. 

We patronised the drama in the good old 
way. No tradesman, however wealthy or 
worthy, would have been so audacious as to 
intrude himself or his family into the dress- 
circle among sacred turbans of the ladies of 
the old town families and county people. 











| outrage. 


'cestors had dealt for centuries. 


ito the 
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Gracious only knows what might have 
happened after a tradesman—possibly a 
Radical—had sat upon the sacred benches ! 
Dulminster folk, who went so far and fast as 
that, might find their way to London in sevep 
hours instead of seven days, ride their own 
coaches instead of horses, compass the world’s 
destruction by obtaining radical reform. The 
British constitution never would have been 
expected to live many days after so great an 
In my early days, the chance of 
such an outrage never entered people’s heads, 


|The dress-circle was empty, except when 


a great star came down to shine among us. 
Then great was the frequentation of the 


‘small perfumer’s shop at which the seats were 


let. Then, in due time, large and leathery 
four-wheeled vehicles of all sorts, includin 

carriages and four with postilions, crowde 

the streets outside the theatre, and sedan- 
chairs blocked the way upin the lobby. The 
members for the town and those also for the 
county furnished a few more attractive nights 
by bespeaking each of them a play during 
the season. The officers at the barracks. 
and several of the leading county families 
bestowed patronage by a bespeak. On such 
occasions the assembly in the dress-circle was 
more or less distinguished in proportion to 
the rank or popularity of the bespeaker ; a 


‘large part of the pit was filled by tradesmen, 


with whom the old family of the bespeaker 
dealt, and with whose ancestors their an- 
The fore- 
most rows of the gallery accommodated a 
population of rosy-cheeked servants and 
farmers’ daughters, with their dear brothers 
and dearer cousins; all of whom drove 
theatre merrily in carts and 
waggons, 

lt was not in the theatre alone that our 
old families maintained their dignity. We 
had among us many worthy merchants, ship- 
builders, ship-owners, and manufacturers ; 
men of sterling integrity and great ability, 
who felt a hearty interest in the wellbeing 
of their native place. None of these persons 
ever became mayors or aldermen in Dul- 
minster. The municipal dignities were all 
kept to themselves, by our old families. We— 
they, I mean—had a commodious mansion- 
house handsomely furnished, an establish- 


‘ment of servants, a stud of horses, and the. 


state and private carriages provided for the 
mayor; who was, moreover, allowed two or 
three thousand pounds a-year wherewith to 
support the honour of his office. As our old 
families only intermarried with each other, 
nearly all the aldermen were more or less 
connected by relationship; and they chose 
as’ mayor one of their set whose decayed 


‘circumstances made him a fit object for such 


kindness. 

Our elective body was composed of the 
freemen, who were sons of freemen, or had 
served a seven years’ apprenticeship to any 
guild, It was the habit of a large number of 
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these freemen, even if in their private ca-| names) were uncorked, and healths were 
pacity they were sober, to be, in their elective | drunk in spirituous liquors. The requisi- 
capacity, what they called as drunk as a lord, | tionists didn’t go home till morning; and 
On certain days the bell of an old church|some of them were usually picked up next 
tolled for an hour and brought our freemen} day snoring in the plantations, among which 
up to the guildhall, where they were met by|—old inhabitants as they all were — they 
the high functionaries, and where measures} had lost their way. That was the begin- 
were discussed between both parties for the! ning of the rescue of the constitution, In 
profit of the town. The benetit of the town | the course of a few days, to the joy of the free- 
was to be secured by the spending of the | men, their raw parliamentary material would 
large revenues of the corporation. Radicals} be converted into a candidate for their 
made themselves obnoxious at these meet-| enlightened suffrages, and the author of a 








ings by tirades against abuses and short- 
comings ; but there was a way of stopping 
noisy mouths. The mouth of a_biack- 
smith could be stopped by the discovery that 


° ° ° ° | 
a church steeple required clamping with iron, 


and that he had better do the job; which 
would be paid for very liberally by the cor- 
poration. Ifa painter became troublesome, 
the corporation waxed impatient of the dingy 
walls of half its property, and even of the 
No Popery scrawled over all its palings, and 
invited Mr. Painter with all speed to make 
things pleasanter. For noisy persons not 
possessing businesses, there were provided 
subsidies from the town-hutch, or treasury. 
This system of keeping growlers quiet, was 
called giving them a bone to pick. 

It was a great time for freemen when 
the day came for the annual mayor- 
choosing in the Spital School. Small boys 
attired as Guys, and blowing penny trumpets, 
took possession of the streets that morning ; 
and, with a cry of Choose a new Mayor, 
levied a large copper duty upon Dulminster, 


The freemen had a glorious procession along | 


streets new dusted with sand; and, at the 
dinner table, they fared sumptuously. 

The manufacture of M.P.’s at Dulminster I 
do not speak of as anything particularly glo- 
rious, since it was no more than a part of 
every freeman’s business ; one of those branches 
of commerce in which the town had obtained 
for itself some little distinction, and from 
which its inhabitants derived a fixed revenue. 
When an election was expected, freemen lost 
no time in looking out for likely candidates ; 


preferring young men who belonged to their | 


old families, who had the key of the old family 
cashbox, and who lived not farther than the dis- 
tance of a pleasant walk out of the town. The 
last qualification they desired, because it was 
usual at Dulminster for the freemen on Sun- 
days and half-holidays to stroll off in troops to 
the houses of their members for a taste of their 
strong ale, and a general investigation of their 
pantries, The right sort of man having been 
found, thirty or forty of our independent 
electors used to proceed to him, in his parlour, 


with a complimentary address anda formal | 


requisition that he would come forward to 
protect the British Constitution. They then 
sat down to his table, and ate heartily from 
mighty joints of roast and boiled. The 
oldest ale was broached for these important 
freemen ; choice wines (or wine with choice 


| printed statement of political opinions, Com- 


|mittees were immediately formed on his be- 
| half at all the inns and public-houses, where 
every man ate and drank at the young gentle- 
man’s expense. Freemen in want of money 
became messengers with, for the time, the sala- 
|ries of ministers of state. Bell-ringing and 
‘horn-blowing became familiar to us as the 
chirps of sparrows. The old members issued 
‘their addresses, and the contest was alive. 
Trade was alive. All the old families were 
at work shopping and canvassing ;_ there was 
nothing in Dulminster that of an indepen- 
dent elector they would not buy and pay for. 
|The ladies who wore turbans in the dress 
circle of the Theatre Royal, were almost ready 
|to be kissed by the master chimney-sweep, if 
such a condescension were preferred by him 
to money, as the value of his plumper. All 
was equality, fraternity, and love, with every 
day scandal against somebody, placarded 
through the streets and left upon shop 
counters, and the best of fighting always 
going on at pothouse doors, in the churchyard, 
and in the market-place. 

Election time was not the only source of 

|harvest to the innkeepers. They had har- 
vest, indeed, all the year round. Our hostel- 
ries of course were classified : there were the 
hotels frequented by the county families, 
friends of old families, and persons on a level 
with the ladies in the turbans ; there were 
| the commercial inns of several grades, shared, 
| with commercial travellers, by small landed 
| proprietors, colliery agents, viewers, and the 
upper class of farmers. There were long, 
rambling, out of the way buildings, with 
yards, chambers, stables, lofts, and taprooms, 
gathered in a maze; to which country people, 
nitmen, and their wives, and many more 
betook themselves on a great number of occa- 
sions. 

Those were, of course, days of coaching. 
Mails, and stage-coaches rattled over our 
stones; there was a blowing of great horns 
by night and day, a rumbling of travelling 
|earriages, and a great deal of crack and 
flourish. Commercial travellers came in a 
throng of gigs. Our largest commercial hotel 
would have eighty such travellers arriving in 
one evening ; each with a gig or saddle-horse 
to put up in thestables, Ostlers made money 
in those days ; and jolly times they were then 
in the travellers’ room atthe Dolphin. Great 
mercantile houses prided themselves on the 
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tion of their traveller’s vehicles. 


ness over the bottle. Business was done in 


Dulminster over strong ale, and something 
The traveller succeeded best who 
I remember a 


stronger. 
had the strongest stomach. 
gentleman connected with the spirit trade, 
whose coming was eagerly looked forward to 
by all who knew him. He was full of good 
songs and merry stories; pronounced on all 
hands to be “as kind a hearted creature as 
ever broke the world’s bread.” I don’t know 
anything of his capacity for bread; but I 
have been assured that he was man enough 
to drink, with different customers, forty 
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address of their travellers, the sleekness of 
their travellers’ horses, and the good condi- 
Part of the 
travellers’ good address lay in their cheerful- 
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selves to the cockpits, and betted on the 
main. While making their purchases, the 
women had, at every shop, a glass of neat 
rum or rum shrub; so that, towards evening 
| they came back merry to their partners for 
8 dance ; and, after many more potations 
accompanied with a most frightful leaping 
and stamping of feet,and many little squabbles 
which produced nothing but fresh agonies of 
noise—they were assorted again into their 
carts as nearly as could be guessed, and 
trotted out of Dulminster; some of them 
quite in the wrong direction. At about the 
same time in the evening, the farmers were 
getting into their saddles ; and, considering 
how many of them needed to be lifted and 
settled in their seats, it is remarkable that so | 







































































glasses of different wines and spirits be- 
tween breakfast and dinner ; and, after din- 
ner, in the travellers’ room, to keep the joke 


few necks were broken from year to year. 
Then, again, there were to each inn its 
j regular attendants. Punctually at eight 
and bottle going with the stoutest and jolliest. | o’clock every night, respectable elderly men 
Fresh air and exercise could scarcely make | dropped in upon each other in one of the 
head against all this toping, and many a/ great panelled parlours of the Dolphin, called 
commercial traveller was finished up after a.| each for a pint of best ale and a pipe, ex- 
very few years of such industry. changed pinches of snuff with one another, 
The less respectable sort of travellers—|and, by half-past eight, the whole club of old 
those who did not travel in gigs, but car-|men, as they were called, being assembled, 
ried small packets of specimens, and jour- | the Globe and Traveller and the local paper 
neyed by stage coach—put up at a class of| were produced before them. One of them 
commercial houses, ose frequented by the | read aloud the leading news, and then all fell 
farmers who came trotting into Dulminster | to conversation over it. A second pint of ale 
on market days, often with their wives, car- | and one more pipe was the end of their night’s 
rying market-baskets perched behind them | allowance, except when, on extraordinary 
on a pillion or on a second saddle. We had! occasions, reason appeared for indulgence in 
then no covered Corn Market. The farmers ;a glass of grog, or for the brewing of a bowl 
stood in rows behind their sacks of samples,|of punch. At half-past ten, every old man 
in the square that fronted our old church, | went home, and went to bed. 
In the same place was assembled the! But sobriety was not in fashion among 
millers and corn-factors; each corn-factor | younger folk. Very early in the summer 
provided with a small portable desk ; and,|afternoons, Dulminster tradesmen became 
in a few hours, the business was got through |numerous at their inns, seeking for rum 
between them. During the same hours, the;and eggs or rum and milk, purl, and 
farmers’ wives, dispersed about the town, | what other form there is of ale bedevilled. 
were driving bargains with the housekeepers | In the busiest time of the day, many shop- 
of Dulminster for eggs and butter. Business| keepers thought nothing of running from 
over, all flocked to the inns. their shops to spend three or four hours in 
From the adjacent collieries came also in | the tavern; and, to be led home through the 
long carts on market days, the pitmen and {streets by daylight, helplessly drunk, was 
their wives, to buy their stocks of grocery | not thought matter of shame, or avything in 
meat, and flour. They came as gentle-|the least degree tending to injure business. 
men to combine business with pleasure,| Working men with a little spare cash would 
dressed in their best clothes,—a blue-tailed | go on Monday morning to the tap, and stick 
coat, with a bunch of marigolds stuck in the | to the ale for as many days as money lasted. 
bosom, gaudy flowered waistcoat, with a| This wise financial stroke they called being 
bunch of official-looking seals hung by ajout on the fuddle. Strong ale, and not gin, 
radiant ribbon, plush breeches, blue worsted | was the nectar chiefly in request ; and inn- 
stockings, buckled shoes—a gorgeous creature | keepers brewed their own ale, were true to 
was a pitman in our early days at Dulminster. | malt and hops, stored it to acquire age, in 
He even wore a beaver hat with a narrowbrim., | enormous cellars, and dispensed, therefore, 
The pitmen and their wives, dressed as became | potations not so poisonous to health as those 
the wives of such husbands, with the wages | now furnished by the spirit-merchant and the 
of themselves and sons hot in their pockets, | brewhouse-chemist. I rather think, however, 
did not confine their expenditure to neces-|that there was more noise over the cups in 
saries, While the wives bought the meat | Dulminster than belongs now to the pleasure 
and grocery, the husbands went to their inns, | of hard-drinking. We had among us many 
and smoked pipes over ale and dominoes, or | pensioned soldiers, who had fought under Sir 
ale and quoits; or else they betook them-iJohn Moore and Wellington, ‘They brought 
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with them more than the roar of battle in 
such songs as— 
Lord Cornwallis was a brave commander ! 
Lord Cornwallis was a brave commander ! 
He conducts us over the plain 
As brave as Alexander. 
Make ready—present ! 
Gentlemen, fire ! 
(Every man raps his hardest on the table) 
Lord Cornwallis, &c. 
It was a comfort to think that there was 
less noise on a Sunday morning ; when the 
church-wardens went round to see that no 


tavern was open during hours of service, but | 


winked amiably at the little parties that at 
such hours had retired to the bar-parlour. 

Pedlars, of course, were numerous in all the 
smaller hostelries. Such men dealt largely 
in horn-spectacles and great shagreen tobacco- 
boxes. There came also to Dulmiuster tra- 
velling teamen, whose vilest congou cost 
eight shillings a pound; and these persons 
also carried little packs of fine linen and silk. 

Most of our own tradesmen marched 
through the streets, on their respective 
saints’ days, carrying in procession master- 
pieces of their art. Every day, also, women 
were to be seen carrying on trades not alto- 
gether feminine. There were among us 
many female bricklayers, who went up and 
down ladders all day long, carrying hods of 
bricks or mortar to their lords or masters. 
Women also bore on their backs heavy loads 
of meat out of the slaughter-houses to the 
butchers’ shops, supported by a strap round 
their forehead. It was by women, also, that 
the heavy loads of sand to be used in house- 
cleaning, or for strewing upon floors, were 
carried about. 

Our Dulminster police consisted, I think, of 
twelve sergeants and one sergeant-major. A 
higher functionary there was, who must 
have been in some manner connected with 
the sheriff. The next of the force was de- 
noted by the painted boards to be seen in 
various small streets, inscribed N. or M., 
Constable; N. or M. was a shoemaker or tailor, 
or a member of some other sedentary trade, 


likely to be at home if wanted, and glad to | 


turn a penny by defending law and order 
to his latest days. If there was a fight in 
any street or other breach of order, men 
ran for a constable, as now in case of 
accident they would rur for a surgeon ; 
knocked at the first constable’s house, and if 
they wanted him to follow them, gave hima 
shilling. Then, if constable N. thought the 


chance of damage or discomfort to himself, | 


not greater than a shilling would make 
ood, he went. If he foresaw a case of 
ifficulty, he pleaded some good reason for 
sticking to his shoemaking or tailoring, and 
directed them the shortest way to the house 
of Constable M. 
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The town-sergeants were a higher class of 
| men, who walked before his lordship the judge 
|at assizes wearing cocked-hat and purple 
gown, and with a huge bouquet fixed 
in a richly chased silver-gilt holder of 
King Charles’s time, carefully fastened upon 
each official bosom. They were pretty 
well conducted men, who knew how much 
depended upon their deportment and proper 
| maintenance of the high dignity of their posi- 
jtion. The mayor, through his sergeant, 
licensed every show and entertainment coming 
to the town; and we were sometimes edified by 
a sharp contest between the mayor’s sergeant. 
and some unlicensed Merry Andrew glib of 
tongue. Glib as he might be he was always 
crushed under the bulk of beadledom, brought 
down upon him for his summary suppres- 
sion. 

The night-watch was a very feeble force, 
composed of old men fat and old men lean, 
of old men short and old men tall, of old men 
squeaky, old men gruff, who were required to 
prove their wakefulness to the inhabitants 
by calling out the hours and half- hours 
of the night. Remarkably short nights 
used to be in Dulminster, if there were no 
more hours in them than the night-watch 
owned to. 

From these functionaries the mind passes 
without much of a jolt to the town idiots. These 
poor creatures, now confined within the 
workhouse bounds, used, in my early days, to 
be allowed to roam about the streets of Dul- 
minster, well-known to all the boys and all 
the dogs. I cannot dwell on these afflictions, 
There was a poor fellow, called Captain 
Starkey, who wore a cocked-hat, bowed with 
profuse courtesy to any decent persons whom 
he met, and gave them promissory notes, of 
his own manufacture, in exchange for half- 
pence. There was another poor creature who 
gloried in the print-shop, and would explain 
such pictures as he understood—chiefly the 
Bible prints, for which he gave chapter and 
verse—to any boy or boys who came about 
him. We had a blind idiot, too, — Blind 
Willie—who had a presence something like 
| that ascribed to Doctor Johnson, and whose 
|joy it was for meat and drink and money to 
sing at the inns, and play upon his dear com- 
panion, the fiddle. There were persons in 
the parish-house, at which he slept, who 
shared the money profit of fiddling. One 
day, in a quarrel among themselves over 
|poor Willie’s coppers, one of them turning 
upon Willie, broke his fiddle across his official 
knee, and then stamped it to pieces. From 
that day Blind Willie sang his songs without 
| accompaniment, but he took more beer than 
he formerly cared for ; and, though he lived for 
many years after and died old, the workhouse- 
nurse, who tended him, said, that he died 
| with a fiddle on his mind, 
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